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Freighting activity in front of T. C. Power & Bro. store, Benton. 


MERCHANT PRINCES. ( 


Business enterprise in the Gilded Age is a frequent theme of historical writing. So 
widespread is this interest and so thorough its influence that the words “Robber Bar- 
on” and “Great Tycoon” are the common property of our every-day language, and the 
careers in accumulation of Vanderbilt, Carnegie, Rockefeller, Fisk and Drew are part 


of our folklore. 


Unfortunately, this preoccupation with 
the achievements of the Lords of Crea- 
tion leaves untouched the activities of 
scores of other businessmen who lived 
by the same principles and in the same 
hope. This is particularly true of busi- 
ness enterprise along the edge of settle- 
ment during the Gilded Age. There, even 
those who were immensely successful, 
such as Frederick Weyerheuser, are aften 
overlooked. But the fact is, countless 
able and enterprising businessmen, liv- 
ing by the same tough-minded standards, 
emulating the same ruthless practices 
and exalting similar individualistic eth- 
ics flourished on the Great Plains, the 
great frontier of post-Civil War expan- 
sion. They too created their own dynas- 
ties and their own private kingdoms. 





Dr. Paul F. Sharp, now of the University of Wisconsin, 

has again consented to our exclusive pre-publication of 

a chapter from his fine forthcoming book, “‘Whoop-Up 

Country.” The results of several years of brilliant and 

sustained research, much of it done in our library, 
are apparent here. 
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Sons of their age as completely as 
Vanderbilt or Carnegie, their wealth was 
created in a frontier society and in the 
environment of the Great Plains. True, 
they seldom accumulated the vast for- 
tunes of the Lords of Creation, but they 
worshiped at the same altars of success 
and practiced the same rituals to achieve 
it. Too often their activities have been 
viewed as isolated experiences, uniquely 
shaped by this plains environment or 
profoundedly altered by the alchemy of 
the physical world about them. 

On top of this, they were clearly moti- 
vated by the further stimulus of creat- 
ing a new society in the West. Theirs 
was the immense satisfaction of building 
new communities where only the dreary 
solitudes of the “Great American Desert” 
witnessed their initial toils. Frontier 
businessmen thus illustrate with sur- 
prising clarity the driving will to create, 
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By Paul F. Sharp 


Fort Benton was the key trading 
center of the Northwest Rocky 
Mountain-Canadian Frontier; the 
horn of plenty that flowed quick 
fortunes to enterprising business 
men, via the Whoop-Up Trail, in 
the new boom of 1875. 


S OF THE PLAINS 


to win or to conquer, which Professor 
Schumpeter discovered in entrepreneu 
rial ambitions elsewhere. They saw 
themselves as leaders in the last stages 
of a national epic begun at Jamestown 
in 1607 and in which they were the latest 
adventurers conquering a wilderness to 
leave a heritage of schools and churches, 
saloons and hurdy-gurdy houses, busi- 
ness establishments and political insti- 
tutions. Success in the frontier com- 
munity was easily measured, even if ac- 
companied by personal failure, for its 
monument was a new city, its tribute in 
the hustle of another thriving commu- 
nity. 

Business standards and ethics on the 
northern plains were essentially those 
of Americans everywhere during the 
period. Visiting Europeans found little 
difference in the optimism, the ruthless 
energy, and the “American brag” of 
Yankees wherever they found them. “No 
matter what part of the country one is 
in,” discovered a visiting Britisher in 
1876, “there is to be found ‘the finest 
in the world’. This is a stock phrase and 
a part of his creed he is never tired of 
quoting.”' For Westerners to speak of 
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Pioneer business man, banker, stockgrower 

and poltical leader, T. C. Power’s name was 

synonymous with Territorial development 
after 1867. 





their little log-cabin villages as the 
“finest in the world” annoyed even the 
most seasoned traveler who viewed the 
scene through the hard, clear eyes of 
realism rather than through the magni- 
fying glass of the boomer’s unbounded 
faith and unlimited desire. 

Even more distressing was the Ameri- 
can habit of appearing to take credit for 
the natural wealth of their vast conti- 
nent. This was especially a western vice, 
only exceeded by the pride of New 
Yorkers in Niagara Falls. “Some, again, 
speak of their country and its great natu- 
ral beauties as if due to their own indi- 
vidual foresight and exertion, and I 
doubt not feel complacently satisfied at 
the compliment they pay the Almighty 
by flying the American flag over the 
wonders of His creation,” was the way 
one irritated traveler expressed his feel- 
ings.* 

Similarly, the speculative fever which 
raged through the West during these 
years was a national, not a peculiarly 
regional virus. Securing a quick return 
from a minimum investment certainly 
characterized western economic activity. 
One perceptive English businessman ob- 
served that “In the West the ruling idea 
is to spend the least time and capital. 








‘Montague Davenport, Under the Gridiron, (London, 
1876), 138. 
® Thid. 








The American does not seem to care 
about a work being finished. The eaves 
of a house are not sawn off to a line, or 
the planks on a bridge are left jutting 
out on both sides in a ragged edge. ‘It’s 
good enough; it don’t hurt the bridge’.’”* 


Yet another national quality which 
visitors found throughout the Frontier 
West was the economic short-sighted- 
ness, the “let tomorrow take care of it- 
self” attitude of American enterprise. 
Fur traders on the northern plains drew 
bitter criticism from those who witnes- 
sed the exploitive character of their traf- 
fic. Captain W. F. Butler, British ex- 
plorer who spent many months in the 
region, peppered his reports with scath- 
ing denunciations of their ruthless strip- 
ping the country of its wealth and their 
callous treatment of the Indians. The 
free trader “does not care about the 
future,’ wrote the Captain, “the con- 
tinuance and partial well being of the 
Indian is of no consequence to him.” In 
fact, Butler was amazed by the single- 
mindedness, the energy and the intellec- 





tual simplicity with which Americans 
built their economic empires in the West. 
“T recollect,” he recorded, “a very earnest 
American once saying that he considered 
all religious, political, social and histori- 
cal teaching could be reduced to three 
subjects—the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Declaration of American Independence, 
and the Chicago Republican Platform 
of 1860.’ 
II 

On the morrow of the Civil War, the 
virtually untouched northern plains lay 
fertile and open for economic exploita- 
tion. Tiny side-wheel steamboats had 
already created the vital ties, the es- 
sential physical links between this west- 
ern hinterland and the eastern metro- 
politan so necessary for the transfer of 
goods and services from the older to 
the newer America. 

Fort Benton, Montana Territory, stra- 
tegically situated since 1846 at the head 
of Missouri River navigation and en- 
sconced at the heart of a weblike net- 
work of overland trails, quickly became 


— 
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FORT BENTON; HEAD OF STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE MISSOURI! RIVER 


A rare Sohon lithograph of an earlier Fort Benton as a fur-trading post. 
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the economic center of this expansion. 
Here appeared a group of merchants and 
financiers whose vaulting ambitions cre- 
ated a commercial empire encompassing 
half a continent, perhaps more. W. G. 
Conrad, one of the most successful of 
its entrepeneurs, later described it as a 
“business metropolis that had for its 
active business activities nearly a whole 
continent, that purchased goods from 
New Orleans on the south and the Great 
Slave lakes on the north, almost within 
the Arctic circle and sold goods all over 
the world, in St. Louis and New York, 
in London and St. Petersburg, a busi- 
ness running into many millions of dol- 
lars in value annually.” Then, with the 
wistfulness of one who has watched the 
decline of greatness, he regretfully ad- 
ded, “No such commercial dominion ex- 
ists today in Montana despite our su- 
perior advantages.” 

With all its pretentions to economic 
ereatness, Benton remained the center 
of a colonial economy. Behind the ini- 
tiative and enterprise of Montana busi- 
nessmen lay the relentless expansion 
of a dynamic metropolitan, lured ever 
westward by the prospect of profits in 
colonial exploitation. Here were profits 
for owners of stock in the burgeoning 
corporations of New Jersey, for finan- 
ciers in New York, Montreal and Lon- 
don, for New England textile manufac- 
turers, for fabricators of Pennsylvania 
steel, for Connecticut and Kentucky dis- 
tillers, for inland trading companies and 
coastal shippers, for wholesalers and 
commission agents of Chicago, St. Paul, 
New Orleans and St. Louis, for railway 
and river steamboat companies and for 
eastern land speculators happy with the 
prospect of another agrarian El Dorado. 
The merchant princes of Fort Benton 
were only the final agents for a vast 
system which provided Canadian and 
American ranchers, gold-seekers, treaty 
indians and government forces with the 
products of the looms of Manchester and 
Hartford, of the forges and furnaces of 
Sheffield and Pittsburgh, and of the dis- 
tilleries of Boston and Louisville. 
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William G. Conrad, scion of an old Virginia 
Colonial family arrived in Montana Territory as 
an ambitious youth of 18. In 1866, with his 
brother Charles, he started working for I. G 
Baker, in Benton. Four years later they were 
partners in the firm. In eight years they were 


scle owners. Thereafter their merchandising, 
banking, livestock, freighting and _ riverboat 
operations were fabulous. A Democrat, he 
served in the Territorial Legislature and once 
missed being U. S. Senator by four votes. 





Fur traders were first to exploit this 
region, but their temporary occupation 
had already run its course. The Ameri- 
can Fur company, symbol of this phase 
of the Whoop-Up country’s history, was 
a thing of the past. Now free traders, 
full of greed and lust, harvested the 
meagre crop of furs remaining. 

A new trade with the Indians for 
buffalo robes and wolf skins gradually 
replaced the traffic in furs. This lowly 
trade was extremely profitable to Ben- 
ton merchants, especially when based on 
an exchange of whisky for the robes and 
pelts. And it was doubly so when water- 
diluted whiskey, fortified with cayenne 
pepper, was traded to the unsophisticated 
Indians as “Whoop-Up bug juice.” 
> Major W. Shepherd, Prairie Experiences in Hand- 

ling Cattle and Sheep, (London, 1884), 93. 

‘W. F. Butler, Great Lone Land, (London, 1873), 16, 

380. 


*=W. G. Conrad, “Business of Early Days at Fort Ben- 
ton.” Great Falls Tribune, December 16, 1906. 
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Unhappily, this decline in the fur 
trade coincided with the playing out of 
the Montana gold rushes, an equally 
serious blow to the commercial hopes 
of the little river town’s business com- 
munity. Thus on the threshold of the 
1870’s, Benton businessmen faced the 
sombre prospect of the collapse of their 
extensive trade and the pessimistic ad- 
mission that their high hopes for the 
rapid development of the northern plains 
were premature. 

Indeed, this collapse semed to have 
struck in 1871 when only six steamboats 
reached the head of navigation. Declin- 
ing activity in the gold fields, the com- 
pletion of the rival system of transporta- 
tion in the Union Pacific railway across 
the central plains and a disastrously low 
water level in 1869 paralyzed the Benton 
commerce. Freight rates on the river 
fell from ten cents per pound to three, 
while wagon rates from Benton to Hel- 
ena skidded from six cents to only one. 
Numerous businessmen went bankrupt 
as Eastern goods sold at a loss and as 
gold and greenbacks approached equali- 
ty in value.* When the great depression 
of 1873 cast its darkening shadow across 
the plains, steamboating on the upper 
Missouri seemed a thing of the past and 
Fort Benton’s economic hegemony only 
a memory. 

Yet by 1875, Benton again hummed 
with activity as the fragile steamboats 
unloaded their cargoes for the waiting 
wagon trains. So striking was this re- 
covery that the Fort Benton Record ex- 
ulted in the return of the “palmy days 
of ’67 and ’68.”"* Conditions were so good 
by 1877 that the Record’s editor claimed 
he knew of no business failures in Mon- 
tana that year. With a nod to Easterners 
who persisted in viewing the West as 
“wild and woolly,” he claimed this 
unique record was established by the 
simple expedient of hanging to a tree 
every businessman on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy.* This may well be a stimulus to 
managerial efficiency thus far over- 
looked by students of the “dismal sci- 
ence.” 
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This revival of trade was all the more 
impressive since it came while the rest 
of the country still floundered in the 
sloughs of depression. As the national 
economy gradually fought its way up 
from the lows of depression by 1878, 
Benton boomed and in 1879 river com- 
merce was better than it had been dur- 
ing the “golden age” of the gold stam- 
pedes. In the face of this development, 
Bentonites were supremely confident 
their prosperity was permanently se- 
cured by their strategic location on the 
river. With the Peptoptimist spirit again 
running at full tide, any suggestion that 
Benton’s prosperity was temporary was 
swept aside. 

Revival of the Missouri traffic and the 
reawakening of Fort Benton rested on 
economic changes which few contempo- 
raries foresaw and fewer historians have 
fully recognized. To the north, the 
Canadian government had sent in the 
famous North-West Mounted Police in 
1874 to end the lawlessness and anarchy 
prevailing in that forgotten frontier. 
This establishment of law and order cre- 
ated a heavy demand for provisions and 
supplies, for cash funds and credit fa- 
cilities which could not be met by the 
under-developed system of communica- 
tions across the plains from Winnipeg. 
Soon treaties with Indians required ex- 
tensive goods and services financed by 
government expenditures. With the cre- 
ation of order and the restriction of 
Indians to reservations, ranchers poured 
in to use the rich grassland. They, too, 
demanded economic services which only 
the Benton businessmen could ade- 
quately provide. Meanwhile similar de- 
velopments on the American side of the 
boundary created further markets. 

Government spending in Ottawa as 
well as in Washington thus offered Ben- 
ton businessmen an opportunity which 
they fully exploited. The decade of the 





*Robert Vaughn, Then and Now: Thirty-Six Years 
in the Rockies, (Minneapolis, 1900), 242. 

"Fort Benton Record, June 1, 1875. 

* Tbid., March 6, 1878. 

* Harrison A. Trexler, Missouri-Montana Highways, 
(Columbia, Missouri), 1918, 8. 
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In 1869, Fort Benton had outlived its span as a fur-trading post. But it was a military supply point 
— and of much greater import — it was the terminus of riverboat traffic from St. Louis. Here the old 
adobe fort is seen, right, with the town and river boats extending upriver and to the left. The boom 


days of the Merchant Princes was still in the offing. 





870’s which had begun so miserably 
and had promised so little ended on a 
note of unexpected prosperity. This 
prosperity did not entirely appear, as 
some have reasoned, from a continually 
growing population which grew “tired 
of frontier conditions and demanded 
more and better things of life which 
could be procured in the East,”” for this 
ever increasing demand was largely sat- 
isfied through the Utah and Northern 
extension of the Union Pacific railway 
to Corinne, Utah. A more complete ex- 
planation is seen in the dramatic expan- 
sion of trade into Canada which brought 
steamboats toiling up the river and sent 
scores of wagon trains creaking across 
the plains to Canadian destinations. 

III 

Control of this extensive commerce 
rested largely with Benton companies, 
chief of which were the I. G. Baker and 
T. C. Power and Brother firms. Keen 
rivalry marked the growth to power of 
these great houses during the 1870’s as 
each fought to seize the lion’s share of 
the northwest trade. Though other busi- 
ness firms such as the Carroll, Steel part- 
nership, the Murphy, Neel company 
and the Kleinschmidt company attained 
local prominence, the Baker and Power 
companies dominated the regional trade 
so completely that their histories are 
synonymous with the growth of Benton 
as a transportation hub, a merchandising 
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mart and a financial center in the years 
following the Civil War. 

In 1864 after business experience in 
Burlington, lowa, Connecticut-born Isaac 
Gilbert Baker traveled up the river. to 
serve as chief clerk for Pierre Chouteau, 
Jr., at Fort Benton. A year later, how- 
ever, the ambitious fur trader organized 
his own company in partnership with 
his brother George. Thomas C. Power, 
on the other hand, arrived in Benton 
in 1867 equipped with a stock of goods 
and with the hope of a lively trade with 
the thousands of gold seekers then pass- 
ing through the inland port. He, too, 
was joined by a brother, John Power. 
Both firms quickly prospered and built 
great empires on the ruins of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company. 

These brother partnerships were soon 
joined by equally able young colleagues. 
In 1873-74, George Baker sold his inter- 
est in the Baker firm to the Virginia- 
born Conrad brothers, William, Charles 
and John, who at once became the dy- 
namic personalities in the company, 
shaping its policy and directing its rapid 
expansion. Since the Conrads possessed 
the same economic and political views 
as the Bakers, they continued the firm 
without disturbing its dynastic character. 
This was especially true after I. G. Baker 
opened offices in St. Louis in 1874. There, 
the senior partner supervised the pur- 
chasing, transporting and financing of 
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goods and equipment consigned to the 
firm’s Benton headquarters. He also act- 
ed as the vital liaison agent between its 
western and eastern activities. By 1878 
this firm shipped $2,500,000 worth of 
goods through Benton annually and was 
among the largest taxnayers in Mon- 
tana. It possessed econcmic power reach- 
ing out along the trails to control the 
little towns and lonely posts of the north- 
ern plains and exercised political influ- 
ence stretching through Helena to Wash- 
ington and from Regina to Ottawa. 
These were the merchant princes of 


Benton. They possessed the qualities 
which marked successful businessmen 


during the Gilded Age. Shrewd, ener- 
getic, ambitious, they also had important 
gualities in social background and ex- 
perience only recently recognized as 
typical of business leadership in this era. 
Eastern-born, sons of native-born Ameri- 
cans of British descent and possessed of 
superior education for their time, they 
conform with surprising homogeneity to 
the composite of business leadership in 
the 1870’s as revealed in recent entre- 
preneurial studies.'’ The Bakers, Powers 
and Conrads undoubtedly possessed 
much of the initiative, courage and grit 
of the heroes of the dime novels of their 
time, but they obviously do not conform 
to the folklore image of poor immigrant 
iads, friendless and without social back- 
ground, rising from grinding poverty 
te great wealth through pluck and virtue 
only. 

They were also typical frontier entre- 
preneurs. Their wide range of busi- 
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Isaac Gilbert Baker, born in Ridgefield, Connecticut 
in 1819, lived to father an important Territorial enter- 
prise, the painted sign of which appears on opposite 


page. This building still stands at Benton. 








ness interests and variety of investments 
were quite in keeping with the free- 
wheeling economy in which they sought 
their fortunes. Both firms grew strong 
and wealthy through investments in fur 
trading. mining, milling, banking, In- 
dian trading, retail and wholesale mer- 
chandising, river steamers, wagon 
freighting, and lucrative government 
contracts, both Canadian and American. 

Both firms made their first profits in 
a lively trade with the Gros Ventres, 
Blood and Blackfoot Indians. Since much 
of this trade turned on the sale of whis- 
key for robes and pelts, the merchant 
princes were deeply involved in this 
nasty business during their early years. 
Many well-known whiskey traders 
bought their goods on credit from Baker 
and Power while several were actual 
partners in the traffic. At one time or 
other, Johnny Healy, D. W. Davis, A. B. 
Hamilton, Abel Farwell and Moses Solo- 
mon were agents or partners of the two 
firms before the police ended their prof- 
itable ventures. 

Evidence of direct implication in the 
whiskey trade is difficult to come by. In 
later years, a certain stigma surrounded 
a career in the whiskey traffic; thus men 
who had made modest fortunes in the 
trade maintained a discreet silence. The 
pioneer’s urge to tell his story is too great 
to repress, however, and many of the less- 
er fry, having little at stake in such reve- 
lations, talked freely. Several of north- 
ern Montana’s and southern Alberta's 
leading citizens were clearly implicated 
in this miserable business. Some, even, 
were national figures such as D. W. 
Davis, a Baker employee at notorious 
Fort Whoop-Up who served as a Member 
of Parliament in Ottawa from 1887-1896, 
and Thomas C. Power who became a 
leading figure in the Republican party 
and Montana’s first United States Sen- 
ator in Washington. Others occupied 
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iesser positions of prominence. A. B. 
Hamilton, I. G. Baker’s nephew, was 
later elected to the Montana legislature 
while William Rowe and Johnny Healy 
were among Chouteau county’s ex-whis- 
key running sheriffs. Still others joined 
Montana’s first families or Alberta’s re- 
spected pioneers. It was hardly to their 
interest to publicize their early involve- 
ment in the whiskey trade. 

Historical records, however, have a 
way of exposing the past, even the un- 
pleasant past. Memoirs, diaries, per- 
sonal letters, as well as official reports 
in Ottawa and Washington clearly tell 
the story. Typical of the contemporary 
evidence is the flat statement of I. G. 
Baker’s guilt in a letter to Major Martin 
Maginnis, Montana’s territorial delegate: 
“T have seen members of that firm in the 
very act of selling whiskey to Indians.”""' 

Both firms also came under bitter 
criticism for the illegal sale of arms and 
ammunition to Indians. In 1876 the New 
York Herald condemned T. C. Power for 
selling rifles and ammunition to hostile 
Indians. With Chief Joseph and Sitting 
Bull on the prowl, army officials were 
sensitive to the illegal traffic in weapons. 
General Gibbon warned the T. C. Power 
company, “Information from an authen- 
tic source has reached me that some 
138,000 rounds of small arms ammuni- 
tion and several cases of breech-loading 
small arms were shipped to you up the 
Missouri River by the last trip of the 
Benton. In the present state of Indian 
affairs in this section of the country I 
desire to impress on your mind the fact 
that should any portion of these arms 
and ammunition find its way into the 
hands of the Indians, you will be held 
responsible for the consequence by an 
outraged community.”’'* 

These and other charges were leveled 
against the Benton companies, but proof 
was difficult to assemble and both firms 
rode out every storm of criticism. Each 
claimed its trade with the Indians con- 
formed to license privileges granted by 
the Office of Indian Affairs, including 
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permission to trade specified quantities 
of arms to the northern tribes.'* And 
each denied that its arms trade violated 
the Congresional Act of 1873 regulating 
the sale of arms or ammunition to “un- 
civilized or hostile Indians.” 

Whatever the role of the merchant 
princes in these dubious trades in the 
early years, by 1875 they vigorously op- 
posed the whiskey traffic. Weary of the 
demoralizing effects of whiskey upon 
the Indian’s economic status and shocked 
by its cost to the traders themselves, 
the Benton merchants welcomed the 
shift to a legal trade. Then too, the new- 
ly arrived Mounties were a powerful 
incentive to remain within the law. 
"William Miller, Men in Business, (Cambridge, 1952) 

See chapter seven, Gregory and Neu, “American 

Industrial Elite in the 1870's, Their Social Origins.” 

193-211. 

“H. A. Kennerly to Martin Maginnis, March 3, 1874. 
Maginnis papers, Montana State Historical Society 
Library, Helena. 

Fort Benton Record, September 8, 1876. 

“ Through the generosity of the late Everett E. Ed- 
wards I have in my possession a limited collection 


of business records and government documents of 
the Baker and Power companies. Mr. Edwards, 


whose wide range of interests was matched by his 
unfailing generosity to fellow historians, collected 
the papers over a period of years. In this collection 
are several permits from the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs for Indian trading, including arms and am- 
munition, 

















IV 


Trade with the northern tribes quickly 
drew the merchant princes across the 
international boundary into competition 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Though the Honourable Company had 
long ignored the region between the 
Missouri and the South Saskatchewan, 
the intrusion of the Baker and Power 
traders was keenly resented. I. G. Baker 
and T. C. Power were not popular names 
in Winnipeg, Montreal or London. 

Very early in the trading the Baker 
and Power firms sought monopoly con- 
trol over the Indian trade in the Whoop- 
Up country. In this they were quite in 
accord with the spirit of their age, and 
they used the same arguments of effi- 
ciency and lower costs to explain their 
efforts to eliminate wasteful competition. 

Initial efforts to control the trade were 
directed against the numerous free trad- 
ers, as well as against each other. Until 
the early 1880’s when they divided the 
region into spheres of influence, the 
struggle for supremacy was bitter, even 
violent in the finest traditions of the 
fur trade. They tried first to control the 
trading by driving rival traders out of 
the country and by destroying compe- 
tition at its source. When the so-called 
Spitzee Cavalry formed their extra-legal 
organization in 1873 to compel Benton 
traders to cease their trade of rapid-fir- 
ing weapons to the Indians, Benton ob- 
servers believed the real purpose was a 
scheme by the Baker people to eliminate 
T. C. Power from the Whoop-Up trade. 
This crude attempt failed, but in the fol- 
lowing year the Power firm reversed the 
pressure by representing to officials in 
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Washington and Ottawa that a frontier 
fight at Cypress Hills involving Baker 
traders was actually a brutal slaughter 
of helpless Indians. Their hope that the 
Baker traders would be arrested and 
thus eliminated from the trading was 
not fully realized, but T. C. Power's 
scheme left the tradition of massacre 
deeply imbedded in the folk history of 
the Canadian-American West. 

With the failure of these attempts to 
eliminate rivals, the merchant princes 
next sought to gain control at a more 
sensitive point, the exchange in Fort 
Benton. Here they had greater success, 
for most of the independent traders had 
little capital and were vulnerable to 
pooling arrangements among the buyers. 
In 1876, the pooling campaign with its 
private understandings among the buy- 
ers successfully eliminated many small 
competitors. Some of its victims were 
bitter about their fate. Johnny Healy 
wrote feelingly of his alleged treatment 
at the hands of T. C. Power: “My rela- 
tions with T. C. Power in the shipment 
of robes to Canada has resulted disas- 
trously to me, for the reason that T. C. 
has gone into the swindling business as 
it pays better, when a man gets in a 
position to be robbed without having the 
power to help himself.”'* 

Soon the activities of the pool became 
so transparent that Benton’s newspaper 
felt obliged to protest publicly. “Benton 
has already suffered enough from In- 
dian rings and corporate monopolies, 
without having her trade ruined by a 
robe clique composed of a few tempo- 
rary residents of the town who have no 
other interest in the place than to fill 
their pockets and leave.”’'® Official army 
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Left. This sketch by Henry F. Farney was of old 
Fort Benton’s ruins in 1888. Right. Not all river 
craft were luxury liners. This is the Mackinaw 
“Montana” as it arrived in 1878. By ’94 Benton, 
again on the downgrade, was still quite a city when 
the new stage line to Lewistown was inaugurated. 
Below, right. 





reports were equally outspoken about 
conditions at Fort Benton: “There is a 
community of interest among the cap- 
italists here that enables them to com- 
bine and have most things their own 
way in many respects,” wrote Lt. Col. 
S. B. Holabird in 1870.'" 

But now a far more formidable threat 
to Benton’s monopolists made itself felt. 
Far to the east Winnipeg was a bitter 
rival, using every geographic advantage 
in its grasp and wielding every political 
weapon within its power. The Montana 
town’s position on the river, however, 
gave it important advantages over its 
Canadian competitor. Moreover, since 
most of the robes found their final mar- 
kets in the United States, many traders 
preferred to ship them through Fort 
Benton. Shorter by five hundred miles, 
the Whoop-Up trail route could lay down 
freight in Fort Macleod for six to eight 
cents a pound while its Manitoba rival 
could do no better than eighteen. Thus 
Fort Benton outstripped its competitor 
through the use of its natural line of 
communications, that spiral staircase as- 
cending from St. Louis. 

Unfortunately, Benton’s natural ad- 
vantages were frequently offset by 
forces over which local merchants had 
little control. A new tariff schedule in 
1876, for example, disrupted the robe 
trade and was the chief reason for J. J. 
Healy’s troubles, for he was only one of 
many facing ruin when the Congress 
doubled the rates on imported robes and 
pelts.'’ By this time the traditional de- 
vice of smuggling across the boundary 
had become too risky for widespread 
use. The vigilance of the Mounted Police 
made capture too nearly certain. 
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To avoid tariff barriers, T. C. Power 
hit upon a plan which proved the sal- 
vation of Benton merchants and nearly 
gave him the monopoly trade so long 
his object. His project was simple, yet 
fully effective. He secured a permit to 
ship goods from England or eastern 
Canada through the United States to 
western Canadian customers under a 
$100,000 bond deposited in Washington. 
Power quickly saw that such a scheme 
was the key to successful competition 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
at the same time, with an exclusive per- 
mit, would effectively destroy the profits 
in the Canadian trade of the rival Baker 
firm. 


To this monopolistic end T. C. Power 
marshalled his forces in Washington. “I 
will go to Washington,” he wrote Major 
Maginnis, “and help work it through, 
for we must accomplish the shipping in 
bond arrangement—as it will save us 
considerable money and unless we can 
do it we cannot cope with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company who ship in that way via 





“John J. Healy to Maginnis, August 4, 1876, Magin- 
nis Papers. 

"Fort Benton Record, May 12, 1876. 

* Serial 1440, Executive Document 8, 41st Congress, 
3rd Session, “Army Posts, Dept. of Dakota.” 

* Fort Benton Record, May 5, 1876. 














St. Paul. Work it up Maj{or]| and I will 
see all your expenses are paid, for it will 
certainly |be| a big thing for our part 
of the country.”'* 

Power apparently feared, however, 
that his personal influence was not suf- 
ficient to convince Washington officials 
of the wisdom of his project. He turned, 
therefore, to the good offices of the am- 
bitious and colorful John J. Healy, good 
friend of the territorial delegate and 
favorite of the Whoop-Up Democrats, 
to advance his plan. Soon Healy was in 
correspondence with Maginnis urging an 
exclusive permit for his friend and point- 
ing out the political wisdom of such as- 
sistance. “I have arranged everything 
with Tom P. satisfactory, and if you can 
do anything for him towards procuring 
an exclusive permit to ship in bond— 
the same will be of benefit to me. I 
understand that I. G. Bjaker| is after 
the same favor—but I must say that you 
owe him nothing, & for the Wm Conrads, 
they are—or would be as willing to sacri- 
fice you, as they were to Jas. Cavanaugh. 
Tom will call on you and will explain 
matters fully ...”"” 

T. C. Power’s political maneuvering 
for monopoly privileges failed. Other 
Benton firms secured the same permits 
and free enterprise prevailed, in spite of 
the exertions of some of the free enter- 
prisers. 

By shipping bonded cargoes into the 
Northwest, Benton merchants undersold 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in its own 
backyard. Goods shipped via the Mis- 
souri river and freighted up the Whoop- 
Up trail reached their destination with a 
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saving of 25 per cent in freighting costs. 
This bonding scheme also provided Cana- 
dian and British made goods to suit Ca- 
nadian consumer tastes, an important 
factor in competing with rival Canadian 
firms. By 1876 most cargoes passing 
through Fort Benton to the Canadian 
West were bonded shipments from east- 
ern Canada or Britain. Thus the mer- 
chant princes launched into international 
trade in a most unlikely spot on the re- 
mote Canadian-American frontier of set- 
tlement. 
V 

To most visitors, the merchandising 
and warehousing activities of the Ben- 
ton firms seemed impressive. Extensive 
warehouses along Front street provided 
facilities to protect and trans-ship goods 
destined for distant markets on the 
plains. The Kleinschmidt company cre- 
ated great excitement in 1878 when it 
constructed the largest warehouse in 
Benton and built it with concrete. The 
novelty of concrete construction pro- 
voked hot arguments among plainsmen 
as to its value, durability and cost. There 
is no evidence that Bentonites welcomed 
the new material as a substitute for the 
timber which the plains country lacked. 

Though retail merchandising was only 
a small part of the commercial empires 
of the Bakers, Powers and Conrads, it 
was a major investment. Supplies for 
the Indian trade, for farmers, freighters, 
prospectors, trappers and ranchers, gen- 
eral merchandise and luxury services 
filled their stores in Benton, Fort Mac- 
leod, Fort Walsh and Calgary. T. C. Pow- 
er’s boast that his stores could provide 
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Left. An excellent early photograph of Fort Benton in 1878. This was Front street, which housed 
in the area seen, Murphy-Neel & Co., The famed Choteau House, T. C. Power & Brother, and the 
old Fort, The levees fronted on the river bank, right. Below. An 1860 view of Front Street, with the 


Overland Hotel, built in 


’°66, and the Carroll-Steell building. 





“anything that can be purchased in New 
York” was close to the truth, for in the 
ame stores with the general merchan- 
dise, agricultural implements and min- 
ers’ equipment were stocks of fine wines, 
liquors and cigars “marvelous for their 
magnitude,” silks, satins, and broadcloth, 
as well as the services of tailors, boot- 
makers, milliners and dressmakers. 

Contracts to provide goods and serv- 
ices to the Canadian and American gov- 
ernments were the major source of in- 
come for both companies. Politicians on 
both sides of the international boundary 
were willing allies in the merchants’ 
schemes to secure lucrative contracts to 
supply food, clothing and equipment for 
military and police forces, to drive in 
beef for treaty Indians and to provide 
supplies for government activities of 
every kind. The rate of government 
spending in the West as determined in 
Vashington and Ottawa spelled the dif- 
ference between success and failure for 
western businessmen. 

3aker and Power played this political 
came with shrewdness and_ success. 
While the Bakers and Conrads were 
Democrats and the Powers were Repub- 
licans, these party distinctions were 
rather less important than the sound and 
fury of Montana politics would indicate. 
Both great dynasties held similar eco- 
nomic views, and used politicians of both 


parties with equal effectiveness. Major 
Martin Maginnis was a particularly ef- 
fective spokesman in Congress for the 
Montana merchants. S. T. Hauser of Hel- 
ena, whose advice greatly influenced 
Maginnis, had numerous investments in 
the Baker and Power enterprises, hence 
the Benton men had little difficulty in 
securing favors from the United States 
government. This frequently went so 
far as to call for the shifting of army 
troops or the redrawing of Indian reser- 
vation boundaries to satisfy the promp- 
tings of the merchant princes of the 
northern plains.*° 

In Washington Maginnis served his 
friends well. He fought any reduction 
of expenditures to Indians and opposed 
every effort to consolidate or reform the 
Indian agencies since “the cutting down 
and abandonment of any Indian agency 
will hurt Montana—especially those in 
close proximity as they spend consider- 
able money.’*' Maginnis’ devotion to 
Montana’s welfare did not go unreward- 
ed. His powerful friends secured rail- 
road passes for him, advanced him money 
and looked after his political ambitions.** 


ee 
written early 
, John 3: 


ginnis Papers. 


Power to Maginnis, no date, but apparently 
in 1875. Maginnis Papers. 


Healy to Maginnis, February 16, 1875. Ma- 
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Above. X. Biedler, illustrious U. S. Marshail 
was a strong-armed keeper of the law; short, 
stocky and a dead-eye pistol and rifle shot. 


Below: Major Martin Maginnis, soldier and 

journalist, served Montana Territory as 

Congressman from 1872 to 1885. He was a 
Democrat. 





Canadian politicians were equally 
amenable to the same influence. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Edgar Dewdney used 
his power on behalf of the Baker firm to 
secure Canadian contracts and favors. 
In return, he earned handsome invest- 
ments in Benton enterprises. On one 
occasion, the Canadian official received 
fifty shares in the Benton National Bank 
“to get a deposit by it of $100,000 or 
$200,000 from the Canadian govern- 
ment.’’** Since the Benton bank received 
11% per cent rate of exchange on these 
funds as well as profitable fees for de- 
livering the money to police posts across 
the boundary, such arrangements were 
welcomed in Fort Benton.** 


Even more profitable were contracts 
with the Canadian government to carry 
mail into the Northwest and to supply 
food and equipment for Canadian offi- 
cials. In 1875 the Baker firm received 
$122,771 for supplies to the Mounted Po- 
lice, the following year $122,057. This 
was nearly one-third of the total ex- 
penditures by the Canadian government 
for the force.*° When the sums spent 
with other Benton companies and the 
money left by constables in Baker and 
Power stores are added to these figures, 
it is clear that well over half of the 
money appropriated in Ottawa to police 
the North-West Territories ended in the 
bank accounts of Benton merchants. 


More important, both in value and in 
quantity, were contracts to provide beef 
and supplies for reservation Indians 
across the boundary. With the signing 
of Treaty Seven at Blackfoot Crossing 
in 1877, I. G. Baker received the contract 
to supply the Indians with beef. Through 
the years these beef contracts enriched 
Benton firms. The Baker company alone 
frequently purchased $500,000 worth of 
cattle to fill their annual obligations. 
Colonel S. C. Ashby, who knew the Ben- 
ton companies intimately, believed that 
the Baker firm owed its success to these 
government contracts. “I must say,” he 
wrote, “that the great success that came 
to the Baker people was due largely to 
the fact that the Canadian government, 
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under Sir John Macdonald, decided to 
send companies of troopers . . . to what 
is known as the Belly River country.”*° 

Canadian businessmen keenly resented 
this commercial penetration, for it seem- 
ed to deny them economic advantages 
which political control implied. Capital 
for the development of this new country 
came from American as well as Canadian 
centers, while profits were syphoned off 
by American firms. Assistant Commis- 
sioner Irvine of the North-West Mounted 
Police, expressed this resentment by 
pointing out that “a large amount of 
money has been expended, in return for 
which there is little or nothing to show, 
our money is merely aiding to build up 
the town of Benton, U.S.A.”*" Particu- 
larly irritating to Canadians was the 
manner in which I. G. Baker and T. C. 
Power secured lucrative contracts from 
Ottawa year after year in preference to 
Canadian firms.** 

VI 

Freighting was yet another source of 
income for enterprising Montana in- 
vestors. Cheaper transportation on the 
Missouri river was the key to Fort Ben- 
ton’s unique economic position and the 
merchant princes exploited it fully. They 
organized their own river steamboat 
lines, thus reducing their costs and add- 
ing further profits through controlling 
the river commerce. T. C. Power, for 
example, organized the Fort Benton 
Transportation Company, the famous 
Benton [P| Line whose little steamers, 
the Helena, Butte, Benton and Black 
Hills, were familiar names on the upper 
river. 

This northwest frontier, like so many 
others on the Great Plains, also relied 
upon overland transportation systems 
which imposed heavy costs in pre-rail- 
way years. Contemporary estimates in- 
dicate that average charges for freight 
and insurance from the industrial East 
to frontier towns in the Northwest ex- 
ceeded twenty-five cents a pound. This 
high cost of transportation to northern 
plainsmen is clearly revealed in the fact 
that annual per capita expenditures in 
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About 1870. T. C. Power built this tree-shaded 
residence at Benton. Later his brother, John 
lived here. When the old T. C. Power store 


1917, the residence, was 


destroyed. 


burned in too, 





Montana Territory for freighting alone 
averaged two hundred dollars.** One 
Canadian traveler summarized this bur- 
den of transportation costs with the ob- 
servation, “The expense of bringing any- 
thing into or sending anything out of 
the country by this old-fashioned way is 
enormous. The prime cost of the articles 
is a bagatelle. Transport swallows up 
everything. No wonder that the price 
of a pound of tea, sugar or salt, is here 
exactly the same. They weigh the same, 
and cost the same for carriage.’’*® 

On top of these heavy charges, busi- 
nessmen were often deprived of the 
use of their working capital during the 
five winter months since they depended 
upon the seasonal navigation of the river. 
Seasonal fluctuations in prices further 
crained northwest capital. This fact was 
forcefully emphasized each spring, when 


*’ 1. G. Baker to Maginnis, Feb. 7, 1874; J. J. Healy to 
Maginnis, Feb. 16, 1875; T. C. Power to Maginnis, 
Oct. 10, 1877 in Maginnis Papers. 

** Power to Maginnis, October 10, 
Papers. 

*Ibid., C. A. Broadwater to Maginnis, August 23, 
1880 in Maginnis Papers. 

**W. G. Conrad to S. T. Hauser, Feb. 12, 1882; Feb. 
20, 1882 in S. T. Hauser papers, Montana Histori- 
cal Society Library, Helena. 

** Canada, Parliament, Sessional Papers, No. 70, 1880, 


4. 

* Ibid., No. 188, 1879, 32, 130; Jbid., No. 1, 1881, 
“Comparative Statement of Receipts and Expendi- 
tures of Canada.” 

* Al Noyes, “Story as Told by S. C. Ashby,” Mss. in 
Historical Society of Montana Library, Helena. 

* Canada, Parliament, Sessional Papers, No. 18, Part 
III, 1882, 13. 

*“The Canadian element of this community [Fort 
MacLeod] can’t convince themselves that I. G. 
Baker & Co. have got the contracts. They think it 
can’t be possible.” J. J. Healy in Fort Benton 
Record, April 13, 1882. 

*” Petition to Congress, 1868, in James W. Taylor 
papers, Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul. 
™ George M. Grant, Ocean to Ocean: Sanford Flem- 
ing’s Expedition Through Canada in 1872, To- 

ronto, 1873), 181. 
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the high “winter prices” fell dramatical- 
ly to the much lower level of “summer 
prices” as river traffic reopened and as 
the overland trails became passable. 
Hazardous travel on the river, costly de- 
lays due to low water, floods, or naviga- 
tion difficulties, frequent marine dis- 
asters and a short season made the river 
traffic both capricious and costly. When 
the railroads moved Westward, after the 
depression of 1873 had run its course, 
Benton businessmen found their com- 
manding position impossible to maintain. 

Wagon freighting to Canadian destina- 
tions became a major enterprise during 
the 1870’s. Daily shipments from Ben- 
ton often exceeded 250 tons, while 
monthly totals reached impressive fig- 
ures.*' Rates in the immediate post-war 
years averaged about ten cents per 
pound, but the fierce rivalry between the 
Baker, Power, Murphy-Neel and Dia- 
mond R outfits and intense competition 
from numerous independent freighters 
reduced charges to an average of six 
cents. 

Wagon trains returning from British 
North America first carried furs and 
buffalo robes. As this trade declined, 
Benton freighters faced serious losses in 
income as the prospect of deadheading 
their empty wagons back to Benton 
seemed inescapable. Happily, the enter- 
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Left: Four young men, who later left their imprint 
on Montana history, are pictured here as the di- 
recting force of the famous “Diamond R” freight- 
ing firm. Left to right they are: Charles A. 
Broadwater, Matthew Carroll, George Steell, and 
E. G. Maclay. In Benton, the firm started as Car- 
roll & Steell. The remarkable large picture, right, 
is of a Diamond R (also known as Kirkendall train) 
mule train outfit in Prickley Pear Canyon out of 
Helena. Carroll arrived in 1858 and built the first 
permanent home at Fort Benton. 





prise of Nicholas Sheran, a New York 
Irishman and Civil War veteran, solved 
their problem, for Sheran, who entered 
the Whoop-Up country in search of gold, 
found coal near modern Lethbridge. 
There as a squatter on Dominion lands 
he developed a coal mining industry 
which provided fuel for Benton, Fort 
Macleod, Fort Walsh and Calgary and 
laid the foundations on which Sir Alex- 
ander T. Galte with British capital built 
the great industries of southern Alberta 
some years later.** 

Again T. C. Power was the pioneer. 
In November 1875 this energetic mer- 
chant imported coal from British North 
America at a cost of $25 per ton. To 
critics who protested at this high cost, 
Power pointed out that even at this price 
it was more economical than dry cot- 
tonwood at $8 a cord.*® 

Whoop-Up coal answered many needs. 
Freighters found in it additional profits 
rather than unwanted costs and Benton 
residents solved their chronic fuel short- 
age. Shipping charges, however, were 
kept high by the freighting companies. 
Prices at Sheran’s mines never exceeded 
five dollars a ton, but Benton consumers 
seldom paid less than twenty, and some- 
times as much as thirty. But Whoop-Up 
coal was cheaper to burn than the in- 
ferior Missouri river coal or native cot- 
tonwood. Most of this cost, as the editor 
of the Fort Benton Record indignantly 
pointed out, represented profits of eleven 
to sixteen dollars a ton—‘“a clean profit, 
for it kept wagons from returning empty- 
handed or dead-headed.”’** 

Control over transportation was the 
the foundation of Benton’s economic 
power; thus every effort to devise other 
routes met bitter resistence from her 
leading citizens. Benton’s politicians and 
professional orators chose to ignore the 
weakness of the inland port’s supremacy 
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in an age of railroads, but the Conrads 
and Powers were never so foolish. As 
late as 1882 the Record’s editor proudly 
boasted that “no future combinations or 
discriminations can vitally affect or in- 
jure our busy, enterprising little city of 
1500 people at the head of the navigable 
Missouri river, and without a rival. Ben- 
ton is too well established, too far ad- 
vanced, even to fear a rival on the Mis- 
souri river or elsewhere in northern 
Montana.””** 


While optimists thus whistled bravely 
in the gathering dark, the empire build- 
ers foresaw disaster. To prevent it, they 
drew elaborate railway building plans, 
schemed with politicians and organized 
railway companies. But all in vain, for 
every scheme faltered and every dream 
vanished. As early as 1876 T. C. Power 
and a group of Benton businessmen plan- 
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ned a narrow gauge railway to Hel- 
ena. This scheme, based on an act of 
the Montana legislature in February, 
1876, authorizing contributions by coun- 
ties, secured considerable support and 
widespread publicity. The great river 
freighting company, S. B. Coulson of 
Yankton, agreed to build the railroad if 
secured by $700,000 in twenty-year, sev- 
en per cent bonds. In spite of every ex- 
ertion, however, the Benton planners 
could raise only $80,000 and the scheme 
collapsed.*" 

‘The Fort Benton Record and River Press published 
weekly summaries of shipments to British North 
\merica. 

‘Public Archives of Canada, John A. Macdonald 
Papers, A. T. Galt to Macdonald, July 18, 1883 
and August 10, 1883. 

Fort Benton Record, November 20, 1875 

*bid., November 9, 1882. 

Ibid., March 30, 1882. 

“A.M. Woolfolk, Helena and Benton Railroad, (Hel- 
ena, 1876), 46-48; Fort Benton Record, October 6, 
1876 
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Again in 1882 the Northern Pacific 
railway raised high hopes by surveying 
a branch line from Billings to Fort Ben- 
ton, but the project never passed the sur- 
vey stage.** In the same year, the Con- 
rads and Powers, backed by Minneapolis 
capital, incorporated the Fort Benton, 
Barker and Yellowstone Railroad com- 
pany, but it too failed to materialize.** 

Profits from the immense trade with 
Canada and northern Montana attracted 
investment from many quarters. Much of 
the capital for Benton firms came 
through the integrated financial empire 
erected throughout Montana by S. T. 
Hauser and his associates. Both Power 
and Baker secured much of their fi- 
nancial strength from these ties. Their 
Diamond R competitor, on the other 
hand, was backed chiefly through A. F. 
Wilder of St. Paul, while the Hauser en- 
terprises received their aid from St. 
Louis, New York and Montreal. 

Demands for capital frequently ex- 
ceeded available resources. W. C. Con- 
rad often urged greater financial assist- 
ance from Hauser, while other Benton 
firms also felt the pinch during periods 
of cautious investment.**® So urgent were 
the requirements for additional capital 
during periods of expansion that one of 
the first books published in western Can- 
ada emphasized the need: “a little capi- 
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In 1874, T. C. Power along with I. G. Baker built 

the steamer BENTON. During the next four pros- 

perous years he also built the BUTTE, HELENA 

(pictured here) and bought the BLACK HILLS, 
too, to round out the line. 





ital is an excellent lubricator for the 
wheels of life, especially in the North- 
West.*° 

Insurance posed a particularly serious 
problem to frontier businessmen. Since 
local financiers lacked sufficient capital 
to underwrite insurance companies, the 
merchant princes were forced to turn to 
eastern companies, often at heavy cost. 
The United States Insurance Company 
of St. Louis, for example, insured T. C. 
Power’s stock of goods for $35 per thous- 
and, a rate substantiatially higher than 
that in Missouri. Later, Power secured 
more favorable rates from the National 
Fire Insurance Company of New York 
and reduced his insurance costs to $7.50 
a thousand.*' But high insurance rates 
were a heavy burden to Benton merch- 
ants during most of the period to 1885 
and led to frequent protests in the local 
newspaper. “There seems to be little 
enterprise about the insurance agents of 
this Territory,’ complained the Record 
in 1876, “The property owners of Ben- 
ton are compelled to effect insurance 
directly with eastern companies, which 
causes considerable unnecessary trouble 
and expense.” ** 

An important indication of the matur- 
ing of the economy centered at Fort Ben- 
ton was the founding of the Benton Na- 
tional Bank in 1879. Backed by S. T. 
Hauser, the Conrads and Powers organ- 
ized a financial house which at once 
proved its value to the Canadian-Ameri- 
can northwest. Though its policy was 
determined in Hauser’s office in Helena, 
the Benton bank found more opportuni- 
ties to invest its surplus at 2 per cent 
per month than it could satisfy with its 





* Northern Pacific Railway, Report of the President, 
1882, 27. 

*Fort Benton Record, April 6, 1882. 

”W. G. Conrad to S. T. Hauser, May 12, 1881 in 
S. T. Hauser papers. 

” William Laurie, Battle 
1883), 20. 

*“T. C. Power business records in author’s possession. 

“Ft. Benton Record, February 26, 1876. 
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At the peak of Fort Benton’s prosperity, Tweedy & Coombs built the lavish Grand Union Hotel — 


a frontier hostelry of plush furnishings and rare taste. More than half a million bricks went into the 

massive (for those days) structure Here during the era of elegance are two waitresses posing amid 

the fine linen, china and silver, prepared to serve “food fit for a King.” Below: Along with fine hostelry, 

opera and musicals, Benton had a highly competent frontier photographer, Daniel Dutro. Here, indica- 
tive of the tough winters in this northern outpost, is Dutro’s log studio 





limited resources. A rival bank was soon 
organized by competing merchants to 
take up the slack, but profits in the Hau- 
ser bank remained high. By 1882 they 
reached 33 per cent on capital invested 
and the bank’s stock had increased in 
value in three short years from a par of 
$100 to a gratifying $150.** 


Financial ties reached north into Can- 
ada as effectively as they stretched out 
from Helena, St. Paul or New York. The 
Benton merchants annually furnished 
through their bank the funds with which 
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the Canadian government paid the police 
and treaty Indians. Financial relations 
were so intimate that the region must 
certainly be regarded as an economic 
entity. Canadian and American currency 
circulated freely on both sides of the in- 
ternational boundary, and not until 1881 
did Chouteau county officials feel it 
necessary to refuse Canadian currency 
in payment of taxes and license fees.** 





“W. G. Conrad to S. T. Hauser, August 11, 1882 in 
S. T. Hauser papers. 
“Fort Macleod Gazette, August 14, 1882; Fort Benton 


Record, December 22, 1881. 
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Fort Benton has never forgotten — nor should it — that it is the cradle of Montana’s history. Here 


on present day Main street, Blackfeet Indians parade during the annual Steamboat Days celebration, 
some 20 years ago. In the old days, few buildings except the Fort and Grand Union hotel were on the 
right side of the street where fine modern buildings now stand. 





VII 

Dramatic economic changes in the 
early 1880’s drastically altered the char- 
acter of Fort Benton’s economic role in 
the Whoop-Up country. Isolated in a four- 
hundred-mile gap between the Canadian 
Pacific and the Northern Pacific rail- 
ways, the little village slowly died of 
commercial malnutrition. The coming of 
the railways doomed the great empires 
built upon the river traffic. In July 1883 
the last important shipments left Fort 
Benton for Fort Macleod; by August a 
twenty-year era had ended. Business was 
so quiet that even the normally optimis- 
tic Record admitted that “not even a dog 
fight relieved the monotony.” 

These sweeping changes forced the 
merchant princes to revise their policies. 
Some invested in the expanding range 
cattle industry on both sides of the 
boundary or in the Treasure state’s min- 
ing industry. Other capital found invest- 
ment in flour milling, lumbering and 
meat packing. The sinking of the Red 
Cloud in 1882 marked the end of I. G. 
Baker company’s interest in river steam- 
boating and in 1891 the Conrads sold 
their Benton holdings to a Great Falls 
firm. 

North of the boundary, the Conrads 
and Powers sold their stores to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Thus the great com- 
pany absorbed its American competitors 
just as it had swallowed up all its previ- 
ous rivals. This assimilation was effected 
smoothly and without excitement except 
in Fort Macleod where the chief clerk 
for I. G. Baker, John Black, refused to 
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transfer his allegiance to the old enemy. 
Undaunted, he established a rival store 
directly across the street from the Hud- 
son’s Bay company building. With 
humorous contempt for the ancient mo- 
nopoly’s familiar slogan: “The Governor 
and Company of Adventurers of Eng- 
land trading into Hudson Bay, Pro Pelly 
Cutem,” he promimently displayed a 
sign of his own design: “John Black, Ad- 
venturer and Trader, Groceries and Guff, 
Pro Belly Catch’em.’*® 

Thus ended the regime of the merch- 
ant princes. “The railroad that reached 
us in 1888 changed all the channels of 
business,” wrote W. G. Conrad years 
later, “and many who had ardently 
prayed for it and longed for it, were 
ruined by its advent, because they were 
unable to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions it brought. The coming of the 
railroads annihilated time and distance 
... but at the same time it wiped out our 
independent trade dominion and an- 
nexed the country to the commercial 
territory of the great eastern merchant 
princes.’’** 

In a few years, little but a memory re- 
mained of Benton’s economic glory. After 
1885 the little village dozed in the bright 
sunshine of the plains and dreamed of 
the hustle and enterprise that had once 
been Benton.* |The End | 


“ John D. Higginbotham, When the West Was Young, 
(Toronto, 1933), 83. 

“W. G. Conrad, “Business of Early Days.” 

*The author gratefully acknowledges a grant-in-aid 
from the Social Science Research Council which 
made possible the travel necessary for gathering 
materials for this chapter. 
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The Red men, when the white man 
found them, were a highly intelligent 
nomadic people, free from disease, ad- 
herents to a rigid moral code rigidly in- 
voked. They were perfect specimens of 
physical beauty; proud, courteous, and 
dignified. Their art and handicraft un- 
excelled . . . their God the Great Spirit, 
Gitchi Manitou, revered and obeyed. 
Though a wandering people they were 
agriculturalists. There were superior ora- 
tors among them, natural artists, dancers, 
and musicians. There were no wars as we 
know war among them. They had estab- 
lished the only Peace League of Nations 
that has ever functioned successfully. 
They never barred their tipi flaps against 
one another, nor lied to each other, nor 
stole. Therefore they had no need for 
jails and steel cages in which to imprison 
their fellow man. We call them savages. 
We call ourselves civilized. Their laws 
were simple and just, and always en- 
forced. Children were disciplined but 
never punished. The old folk and the de- 
mented and disabled were honored and 
cared for reverently. The highest author- 
ity on all questions and in all councils 





Last year, when Wallace D. Coburn died at the age 
of 82, Montana lost one of her finest sons. His father 
Robert, was one of the State’s earliest cattlemen. Once 
described by Charles M. Russell as “...a stalwart... 
horseman of the plains, mighty hunter, ranchman, cow- 
puncher, scholar, wit, poet and the only White Chief 
of the Assiniboine,” Wallace will always be known for 
his classic “Rhymes From A Round-up Camp.” After 
his death, his wife found this manuscript, prepared for 
this magazine, among his voluminous files and papers. 
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Our Debt to 
Che Red Man 


By Wallace D. Coburn 


“As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” 


was composed of the aged men. Grand- 
parents and grand uncles taught the chil- 
dren. Treaties were held sacred and 
never broken. Every treaty in our Amer- 
ican Indian history was broken by the 
white man. Our soldiers raped and rav- 
ished, and brutally slaughtered the red 
people, regardless of age, captured In- 
dian leaders by decoying them into coun- 
cils under the sacred flag of truce. Two 
outstanding cases of this are the seizing 
of the great Seminole chieftain Oceola, 
and Chief Joseph, the distinguished Nez 
Perce whom General Nelson Miles, in 
his War Reminiscences, cites as the 
“greatest general who ever went to war.” 


Like true and gallant fathers, sons, and 
brothers, they fought for their families 
and lands, these dauntless Red men, as 
men should against the white horde that 
robbed, raped, and ravished in their en- 
deavor to exterminate. Consider Custer’s 
unbelievably bloodthirsty night attack. 
Sheer slaughter of the peaceful winter 
camp of the Cheyennes. There, in the 
dead of night, Custer and his cavalry 
surrounded the sleeping village blanket- 
ed under two or three feet of snow while 
e howling blizzard raged. Obtaining their 
bearings by the plaintive crying of a fit- 
ful baby, the cavalry charged in, riddling 
the beautiful tipis and their human con- 
tents. They then set fire to everything, 
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Although this could be an artist’s conception of the tragic Baker Massacre — it is not. Rather it is 





even more inaccurate as an early HARPER’S ILLUSTRATED depiction of the Battle of the Bear’s 


Paw, where valiant Chief Joseph finally met defeat. 





great quantities of tanned buffalo robes, 
beaver, otter, mink, and wolf pelts, tons 
of pemican. This outrage accomplished, 
Custer ordered his Chief of Scouts, Cali- 
fornia Joe, to stand the rounded up 
ponies, two thousand head of trained 
horses, and shoot them down one by one 
in the snow. The unfortunate human sur- 
vivors of this havoc, women and children 
and old men, many of whom were sorely 
wounded, were driven on foot as relent- 
lessly as animals, lashed by the blizzard 
that was less bitter than their ignoble 
capture, on through the night to the near- 
est Military fort miles beyond. 

Baker’s massacre of the peaceful vil- 
lage on the Maria’s above old Fort Benton 
in Montana, where none was spared, is 


another scathing example. Major For- 
sythe’s slaughter on the banks of Wound- 
ed Knee is yet another. I was told by Ab 
Jones, the chief of Scouts, that he and his 
men buried upward to two hundred froz- 
en Indian bodies of all ages in weather 
twenty below zero. For years after, cow- 
boys found bodies miles from the 
“slaughter camp.” I know a beautiful 
little basin in Arizona surrounded on 
three sides by an unscalable cliff where 
a band of three hundred six Indians was 
trapped by U. S. cavalry and extermi- 
nated to a man. 

The Battle of the Little Big Horn was 
inevitable after over a century of un- 
believable treatment. 

|THE END | 
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In this remarkably good Huffman photograph, Two Moons, Chief of the Northern Cheyenne, stands 
at Custer Hill on the 25th anniversary of the famous massacre. Near the grave of some of the 7th 
Cavalry, he looks toward the once bloodied Little Big Horn toward the Custer National Cemetery. 


THE NORTHERN CHEYENNE 


All They Have AsKed 
Is To Live In Montana 





By Verne Dusenberry 





Away from the white settlements and 
in a rather obscure region of southeastern 
Montana (in Big Horn and Rosebud 
counties) about 2,000 Northern Chey- 
enne Indians live on their reservation. 
They are the sons and the daughters and 
the grandchildren of the once-great fight- 
ing Cheyenne, part of whom fought with 
the Sioux against Custer’s men on the 
Little Big Horn.' These people know that 
battle—better perhaps than do many of 
the historians—for from their memories 
and their unrecorded histories they recall 
the incidents with such clarity that one 








Verne Dusenberry, we thought, did a remarkably 
solid job of picking up loose ends on the long- 
dangling story of THE ROCKY BOY INDIANS 
— MONTANA’S MISPLACED PERSONS, 
which appeared in this magazine a year ago. But 
with this carefully-researched and brilliantly- 
written study he attains stature, in our judgment, 
as one of the state’s most competent historical 
writers. Montana State College can point with 
pride to this Professor of English — who doubles 
so competently in the brass of History; and who 
has just concluded a highly successful year as 
State President of the Montana Institute of the 
Arts. We believe this is one of the best articles 
we have ever published, if not THE best! 
THE EDITORS 
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would think that they themselves had 
been the participants. 

These Indians know what happened 
after the Custer battle, too. They realize 
how the government punished the North- 
ern Cheyenne for participating in the 
affair on the Little Big Horn, by exiling 
them to the Indian Territory—the Okla- 
homa of today. They have heard from 
their parents how the people suffered in 
that humid land until some of them broke 
away and fought their way, mile by mile, 
back to the Yellowstone. 

The bravery and the tragedy and the 
fortitude of Little Wolf and Dull Knife 
is a familiar story to these people. The 
march led by these chiefs has attracted 
the attention of many white writers late- 
ly," but to the Northern Cheyenne it is 
simply another part of their story. In re- 
cent years they have seen their parents, 
or their relatives, or their elderly friends 
die one by one—people who made that 
march—until in late 1954 there was only 
one survivor. She is old Mrs. Wild Hog, 
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daughter of Little Wolf. And these North- 
ern Cheyenne are pleased to show the 
well-marked graves of Little Wolf and 
Dull Knife, side by side, in the Lame Deer 
cemetery. True, a white man—George 
Bird Grinnell—gathered up the bodies of 
these chiefs from their burial places in 
the mountains and brought them to Lame 
Deer in 1917, only after a fight with Mrs. 
Wild Hog to secure permission to move 
the bones of her father. 

The descendants of Black Wolf know 
about him and how he led his band of 
two hundred or more back to Montana 
from their exile in South Dakota. And 
then, there are many more who belong 
to the “Pine Ridge” group, for it took 
them and their leaders—Little Chief and 
Standing Elk—nearly fifteen years to re- 
turn to Montana. 

All these efforts on the part of their 
forefathers to live in peace in the land 
where they felt they belonged are known 
and appreciated by the Northern Chey- 
enne of today. Although their reserva- 
tion is small and not particularly produc- 
tive, these people prefer to live and to 
die here. It is, you see, their inheritance, 
their home. 


ix 


To understand the drive of the Nor- 
thern Cheyenne to live in this adopted 
region, it is necessary to review their 
history. At one time, the Cheyenne oc- 
cupied the lands along the Saint Croix 
river (which forms the boundary be- 
tween Wisconsin and Minnesota) and 
lived a somewhat sedentary life as did 
most tribes in that region. While their 
principal subsistence was derived from 
the buffalo of the Great Plains, the Chey- 
enne planted corn; and, usually, they re- 
turned to winter in the same spot each 
year. As they were pushed northwest- 
ward by the Sioux, they adopted more 
and more the nomadic life of the Plains 
Indian and wandered chiefly about the 
head of the Cheyenne River in Dakota 
and in the Black Hills. Generally, they 
were at peace with most of the neighbor- 
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ing tribes. The exception was the Sioux, 
with whom they were at constant war. 
In this general area of Dakota, Lewis and 
Clark found them, and reported favor- 
ably about them.” Some _ twenty-five 
years later in about 1830, the tribe divid- 
ed, and the band known as the Northern 
Cheyenne made peace with the Sioux 
and stayed in the region of the Black 
Hills, northern Wyoming, and southern 
Montana. The other and larger portion of 
the tribe turned southward and ranged 
chiefly on the lands of the Arkansas and 
Canadian rivers in Colorado and the 
western part of Kansas and Oklahoma.* 


The Fort Laramie Treaty of 1851 de- 
prived the Northern Cheyenne of their 
accustomed hunting lands, for the range 
they had commonly known was given to 
the Sioux. Doubtless the Commissioners. 
D. D. Mitchell and Thomas Fitzpatrick, 
acted in good faith but did not realize the 
Cheyenne were divided, for all of them 
were assigned to an area toward the 
headwaters of the Arkansas River ac- 
cording to the terms of the treaty.’ Dis- 
satisfaction mounted on the part of the 
Northern Cheyenne and this continued 
until 1868, when at another treaty held 
at Fort Laramie on May 10, the Northern 
Cheyenne were given lands in common 
with the Brule Sioux—lands near the 
Black Hills." While the terms of the 
treaty with the Northern Cheyenne were 
not as specific as the terms of one signed 
with the Sioux a few days earlier, April 
28, the Northern Cheyenne undoubtedly 
felt that they were recipients of the same 
privileges as were the Sioux. In the April 
treaty with the Sioux, the agreement con- 
tained a highly controversial article, 
Number 16, that read: “The United 
States hereby agrees and stipulates that 
the country north of the North Platte 
River and east of the summits of the Big 
Horn Mountains shall be held and con- 
sidered to be unceded Indian Territory, 
and also stipulates and agrees that no 
white person or persons shall be permit- 
ted to settle upon or occupy any portion 
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of the same; or without the consent of the 
Indians first had and obtained to pass 
through the same; and it is further agreed 
by the United States that within ninety 
days after the conclusion of peace with 
all the bands of the Sioux Nation, the 
military posts now established in the 
territory in this article named shall be 
abandoned, and that the road leading to 
them and by them to the settlements in 
the Territory of Montana shall be 
closed.””* 


This is the treaty that closed the Boze- 
man Trail; this is the treaty that made the 
Black Hills forbidden to the white man; 
and this is the treaty that provided for 
the common hunting grounds in the re- 
mote valleys of northern Wyoming and 
southern Montana. For six years all went 
well for the Northern Cheyenne and the 
Sicux, but in 1874 Lt. Col. Custer led his 
exploration into the Black Hills—and a 
horde of gold seekers followed. As fric- 
tion developed between the Indians and 
the whites, the Northern Cheyenne 
moved out of the Black Hills region and 
into the sheltered valleys of Montana 
which they considered to be theirs by 
treaty right. These valleys are long, nar- 
row, timbered, well-watered, and inac- 
cessible. They follow the Powder, the 
Tongue, and the Rosebud rivers as these 
streams flow generally in a northeast- 
wardly direction to the Yellowstone. The 
Powder and the Tongue have their source 
in Wyoming; the Rosebud in Montana. 
The Wolf and the Rosebud mountains lie 
in the region, are heavily timbered by 
Ponderosa pine, and provide good protec- 
tion. The numerous streams feeding into 
these three main rivers have their sources 
in narrow canyons with bottom lands 
rich in native grass. The entire region 
was well stocked with buffalo and for two 
years practically the entire group of 
Northern Cheyenne lived abundantly, 
moving with the hunt from the Powder 
river to the Big Horn mountains. 

As grievances mounted against the 
government, more and more bands of 
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Sioux left their reservation in Dakota 
and took refuge under their treaty rights 
in the same well-sheltered and well- 
stocked valleys where the Northern 
Cheyenne were living so well. Sitting 
Bull, Crazy Horse, and lesser-known 
leaders of the Teton Sioux had taken 
their groups away from the agencies, dis- 
contented with the broken promises they 
had long experienced. Finally, in Decem- 
ber, 1875, the order came from the gov- 
ernment that all Indians not living on 
reservations—and this included all of the 
Northern Cheyenne—should be at their 
agencies by January 31, 1876, or the mili- 
tary would come for them. Since the win- 
ter was an extremely cold one, it prob- 
ably would have been impossible for the 
Indians to comply had they wanted to do 
so, but none of them intended to leave 
their protective valleys. When spring 
came and the weather broke sufficiently 
for the army to be in the field, General 
Terry, commanding the Department of 
the Dakota, planned a three-prong pincer 
movement in order to capture the “hos- 
tile’ Indians. With Gibbon advancing 
from the northwest, Custer from the 
northeast, and Crook from the south, it 
was Crook’s men who found the Northern 
Cheyenne on the west bank of the Pow- 
der on March 17, 1876, and struck the 
first blow that ended two months later 
at the Little Big Horn. 


"Chas. S. Kuhlman, Legend Into History (The Stack- 
pole Co. 1951) and practically all trustworthy sources 
about the Battle of the Little Big Horn agree that 
the Cheyenne were at the northern end of the en 
campment and that it was they whom Custer first 
encountered. Directly next to them were the Ogal 
lala Sioux who, under Crazy Horse, rushed to the 
aid of the Cheyenne. At the extreme southern edge 
of the encampment, some three miles up the river, 
were the Uncpapa Sioux — Sitting Bull’s band 
Into this group Reno led his men. 

* The latest publication is Cheyenne Autumn, a mov 
ing and significant book by Mari Sandoz. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1953). See Montana Magazine of His- 
tory, Book Reviews, Fall 1954. 

Lewts 

p. 357. 


Original Journals of and Clark, :...G5. 
Thwaite, Ed.) Vol. V, 
ames Mooney, “The Ghost-Dance Religion and the 
Sioux Outbreak of 1890." Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1892-1893 by 
J. W. Powell, Director. (Washington, Government 


Printing Office, 1896) Part II, p. 1024. 
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H. Stieffel, an itinerant soldier who served during the Indian Wars with Company K of the U. S. Fifth 


Infantry, was a crude, but graphic artist. Among the many fine subjects which he captured for posterity 
is this painting of the Cheyenne camp under Two Moons on Tongue River, about 1878. From the 
old collection of Edwin M. Reinig, photographer, now in the State Historical Library. 

\ 





Following the defeat of the United 
States Army forces under Lt. Col. Custer 
at the Little Big Horn, the various bands 
of the Sioux and the Northern Cheyenne 
moved on to the plains and separated. 
Several bands of the Northern Cheyenne, 
under Dull Knife, travelled down toward 
the mouth of the Powder River and began 
their summer hunt. As fall came, they 
circled through the Tongue River valley 
and headed toward the Big Horn moun- 
tains where they were attacked by Gen- 
eral McKenzie, November 26, 1876. Al- 
though the Indian camp was destroyed 
and most of their supplies were burned, 
the Cheyenne escaped and made their 
way eastward where they joined forces 
with Crazy Horse and his Sioux. 

A smaller band of Northern Cheyenne 
spent most of the summer of 1876 in the 
vicinity of the Tongue River and the 
Rosebud. Late in the fall they moved 
near the mouth of Hanging Woman 
Creek (near the present site of Birney, 
Montana), where in January, 1877, Gen- 
eral Miles surprised them and captured 
a few of them, including several women 
and children.* After the fight, the soldiers 
went down the Tongue to their fort, and 
the Northern Cheyenne travelled west- 
ward until they reached the mouth of the 
Rotten Grass (near the present St. 
Xavier on the Big Horn River). Buffalo 
were plentiful, the spot was protected, so 
the Indians stayed there until spring.” 
Into this pleasant retreat General Miles 
sent Sweet Woman—who had been cap- 
tured in January—and an interpreter, 
Bondeau, or Big Leggins as he was 
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known to the Indians, with presents and 
tobacco and the request for their sur- 
render. Sweet Woman told the Northern 
Cheyenne that General Miles promised 
if they surrendered peacefully and came 
into Fort Keogh they would be treated 
kindly and would be given a choice as 
to where they eventually would be lo- 
cated. 

This band of Northern Cheyenne, num- 
bering about three hundred and fifty, 
decided to go to Fort Keogh and to see 
General Miles and to find out what kind 
of treaty he might be willing to offer. The 
interpreter told them that General Miles 
wanted them all dressed in their finery 
and feathers when they arrived, but also 
added the note of warning to watch Miles 
very closely. If he were riding his white 
horse, all would be peaceful, but if he 
were on his roan horse, the Indians 
should be on the alert for war. 


It took some time to travel from their 
camp on the Big Horn to Fort Keogh near 
the mouth of the Tongue (just west of 
Miles City), and Miles had scouts sent 
out at intervals to assure the Indians that 
they would be well treated when they 
arrived. As the Indians neared the fort, 
an Indian scout reported that General 
Miles was riding his roan horse. The 


C. J. Kappler, Jndian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, 


Vol. II (Washington Government Printing Office, 
1904) p. 595 

‘Ibid, pp. 1012-13 

‘ Ihid, pp 1002-3 

“Thomas B. Marquis, “She Watched Custer’s Last 
Battle,” (Privately printed pamphlet, 1933). 

‘Geo. Bird Grinnell, The Fighting Cheyennes. (Scrib- 
ners, 1915) p. 370 
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frightened chiefs, now too close to the 
fort to turn back, ordered a few of the 
scouts to take all of the women and chil- 
dren and hide them along the river bank. 
Then the chiefs and most of the warriors 
rode into the parade grounds. General 
Miles had his men lined up on one side of 
the field, and when the Indians had 
formed a line on the opposite side, Miles 
dismounted and began shaking hands 
with the chiefs—Two Moons first, and 
then Old Wolf, Crazy Head, White Wolf, 
Old Spotted Wolf, and Little Chief—and 
some of the leaders such as White Bull, 
Crawling, and Roman Bear. Each Indian 
grasped Miles by the right wrist rather 
than in the conventional handshake.'” 
Miles remained affable and invited them 
all to camp at Fort Keogh, and that night 
he had a discussion with the chiefs. Miles 
told them they would not lose any of 
their rights by coming into the United 
States army, for at that particular time 
scouts were badly needed — there were 
rumors of trouble with the Nez Perce, 
Sitting Bull was free and _ reported 
enroute to Canada, and the Bannocks 
were threatening. Another promise that 
Miles held out was that he would see to 
it that they would be given the privilege 
of locating on a reservation of their 
choice if the help they gave the army 
proved to be successful. 


White Wolf and Crawling took the lead 
in consenting to remain at Fort Keogh 
with General Miles. Two Moons, after 
some hesitation, stated that there were 
just too many white soldiers in the coun- 
try and that the time had come when it 
was best to work with them rather than 
to fight against them. The first Indian to 
enlist was White Bull, and the following 
morning, while many of the Northern 
Cheyenne went out to find their families, 
White Bull was officially sworn in as an 
army scout. By the time the rest of the 
band returned to the fort, White Bull was 
dressed in his soldier’s uniform, much to 
his delight and to the amusement of the 
others. Now it became the Indians’ turn 
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to request the handshake of General 
Miles, and this time each chief and lead- 
er grasped Miles by the hand—for the 
other sign, grasping by the wrist, indicat- 
ed prisoner. The young men were issued 
guns and served in the army without pay 
although they were given horses and 
rations for themselves and for their fami- 
lies. John Two Moons, son of the chief, 
and High Wolf, as the advance scouts of 
Miles’ army, are reputed to be the two 
Northern Cheyenne who first discovered 
Chief Joseph and the Nez Perce encamp- 
ment near the Bear Paws on September 
29 of that same year."' 

The ascendency of Two Moons as a 
leader begins with this initial meeting 
with Miles. Prior to this time he had been 
but one of the military leaders of the 
Northern Cheyenne; his participation in 
the battle of the Little Big Horn has been 
challenged by many of his fellow tribes- 
men, and he has been dubbed by some as 
the prize liar of the Northern Cheyenne. 
His close association with Miles at Fort 
Keogh gave him a rank that the Northern 
Cheyenne had never bestowed upon him, 
and within a very short time the group 
at Keogh became known as the “Two 
Moons’ band” and have since remained 
identified as such. 

Dull Knife was a high tribal chief 
among the Northern Cheyenne and was 
probably the most respected man in the 
tribe. In his earlier years he had been a 
military leader and had clashed with the 
white troops on several occasions, but as 
he grew older and became a more im- 
portant leader he urged caution and 
peace. He was always friendly with the 


” Personal Interview, John Stands-in-timber, August 
25, 1954. Mr. Stands-in-timber, a particularly well 
informed tribesman, was born on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in 1884. A grandson of Lame White 
Man who had been killed in the battle of the Little 
3ig Horn and a step grandson of Little Chief whom 
his grandmother married at Fort Keogh in 1877, 
This Cheyenne possesses a vivid memory of the 
stories he heard as a child. Educated at Haskell, 
he is considered to be one of the most progressive 
men on the Reservation and is referred to by the 
Indians as the custodian of their history. 


" Ibid. 
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Crazy Head was one of the few Chiefs. who, along 
with Two Moons, survived the tragic early period and 
lived through the wars that followed. He fought 








Sioux (some say his mother was a Sioux 
woman) and was known by their name, 
for the translation of his Cheyenne name 
means Morning Star. Neither Dull Knife 
nor the second most important man in 
the tribe, Little Wolf, were with the 
Northern Cheyenne at the Little Big 
Horn. They and their followers joined 
their tribesmen during the summer and 
were together at the time of the McKen- 
zie fight and the alliance with the Sioux 
under Crazy Horse. 

In the spring of 1877, Dull Knife and 
his people who had been camped along 
the Powder surrendered to the troops 
under Crook and McKenzie. The usual 
promises of fair treatment were given 
them and they were taken to Fort Robin- 
son, Nebraska, where they learned that 
the preceding September the government 
had announced that for their participa- 
tion in the battle of the Little Big Horn all 
Northern Cheyenne would be taken from 
the Sioux country as they were caught 
and sent to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Agency in Indian Territory. Dull Knife 
and Little Wolf urged their tribesmen to 
abide by the wishes of the government 
and try to live satisfactorily in the south. 
Two chiefs, Black Wolf and Spotted Elk, 
begged to be returned to the Pine Ridge 
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against Custer. 





Agency in Dakota, but the other chiefs, 
and especially Standing Elk, agreed with 
Dull Knife and Little Wolf. On May 28, 
1877, under the direction of Lt. Lawton 
of the 4th U. S. Cavalry, 937 Northern 
Cheyenne left Fort Robinson and seventy 
days later, August 5, arrived at the Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe Agency in Indian 
Territory. 

As so frequently happened when the 
Government arbitrarily moved one group 
of Indians into the homelands of another, 
conflicts began between the two groups 
of Cheyenne. Hitherto they had thought 
of themselves as being one tribe. Now 
that they were together for the first 
time in nearly fifty years, disagreements 
started. The Northern Cheyenne felt 
that they were mistreated; that the 
Southern group received the best of the 
subsistence rations; that the Southern 
Cheyenne were given to superior airs. 
The Commissioner of Indian Affairs"? 
quoted their agent as reporting that one 
band under Dull Knife had never been 
satisfied since its arrival; that they were 
a drawback to the advancement to the 
rest of his Indians; that they had never 
been obliged to eat diseased meat and 
that “there is no good cause for dissatis- 
faction.”” The Northern Cheyenne, and 
especially Dull Knife’s band maintained 
that they were dying in too great num- 
bers and that soon all would be dead. In 
all probability, the Northern group was 
lonesome for the high, scoria-red valleys 
of the Rosebud and the Tongue, and thus 
used every argument that was possible 
to effect their return. When no other 
recourse seemed possible, Dull Knife and 
Little Wolf, with about 300 people, left 
the agency without permission on Sep- 
tember 7, 1878, and made the long march 
northward that has so attracted the 
American public. 

Little Wolf seemed to become the dom- 
inant chief once the group started their 
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march northward. By following the Cim- 
arron river they reached the Kansas 
border before the army caught up with 
them. A brief engagement followed and 
through a ruse the Indians escaped dur- 
ing the night and headed for the broad 
plains of Kansas. Three more engage- 
ments occurred, and excitement mounted 
in the cow-town of Dodge City as word 
came that the marauding band of Nor- 
thern Cheyenne were heading in that 
direction and murdering every white 
settler enroute. The Indians circled west- 
ward, however, and left the settlers and 
cowboys with their guns and _ their 
whiskey, wondering what had become of 
the Northern Cheyenne. Three or four 
settlers were killed as they fired on the 
Indians, for by this time neither Little 
Wolf nor Dull Knife could restrain some 
of their young men. The War Department 
became quite exercised at the delay of 
the military forces in capturing these 
“hostiles” while the press of the day 
screamed at the innocent blood being 
shed—blood of the homesteaders, how- 
ever, for no mention ever occurred about 
the Cheyenne who were being killed. 


Finally, the group reached the North 
Platte in Nebraska and the Indians began 
to feel at home. They were not far from 
Fort Robinson, the place they had begun 
their exile a little over a year before. 
And now a serious quarrel began be- 
tween the two chiefs. Little Wolf wanted 
to keep going north until he reached the 
valley of the Yellowstone—the Montana 
valleys that had protected his people be- 
fore. But winter was coming on—it was 
now mid-October—and Dull Knife feared 
they would never be able to reach the 
Yellowstone. Travelling during the win- 
ter would make them too conspicuous, 
too easy for the white soldiers to find. 
Better, he thought, to risk the mercies 
of the officers at Fort Robinson than an- 
nihilation on the plains. And, he seemed 
to remember that there had been a prom- 
ise that if they did not like Indian Terri- 
tory, they could return. 
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But Little Wolf was determined on the 
opposite course. To him it was better to 
die on the prairie than seek assistance 
from the army. So, bitterly regretting 
the decision, but seeing no other way out 
of the dilemma, he announced that those 
who wished to follow him would move 
their belongings during the night near to 
his encampment. When morning came, 
some buffalo robes and ammunition 
were piled in front of his lodge — a part- 
ing gift of Dull Knife and his followers. 
And when he looked at the people, he 
realized that over half of them, including 
the bravest military chief of the party— 
Wild Hog—had joined Dull Knife. Little 
Wolf now had 126 people—40 men, 47 
women, 39 children. With this remnant 
he continued north until he reached a 
protected spot near the forks of the 
Niobrara in northern Nebraska. Here he 
decided to remain for the winter, and 
although army scouts, both Indian and 
white, rode near the encampment almost 
daily, the group remained hidden until 
spring when they started once more on 
their trip to the Yellowstone. From his 
scouts sent ahead to the Pine Ridge Ag- 
ency, Little Wolf learned that they 
would be arrested if they stopped there, 
so he led them on through South Dakota, 
and shortly after they had crossed the 
Little Missouri in the extreme southeast- 
ern corner of Montana, he surrendered 
to Lt. W. P. Clark, an officer whom he 
had known at Fort Robinson and whom 
he trusted. Lt. Clark took the group to 
Fort Keogh and Miles permitted them 
to remain with the Two Moons band. 


Very different was the fate of Dull 
Knife and his band who had started to 
Fort Robinson—46 men, 61 women, 42 
children, a total of 149 people. Before 
they could reach the fort, they were 
taken prisoner by the army and when 
they were escorted to the fort by the 
soldiers, all of their guns and horses and 
provisions were taken from them — all 
except the parts of a few guns that the 
women had hidden under their dresses. 
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For two months, the Indians were kept 
at Fort Robinson and fared rather well, 
but early in January, 1879, the order 
came to send them back to Indian Terri- 
tory. Because the Indians protested, all 
rations were withdrawn. Some of the 
leaders, including Wild Hog, were put in 
chains. Heat and water were then taken 
from them and for five days they were 
starved. The guns that the women had 
smuggled into the barracks were as- 
sembled and the Indians decided that 
since they were to die, they might as well 
die together. On January 9, they put on 
their best clothes, sang their death songs, 
kissed each other, and that night forced 
their way out a window. 

The night was freezing cold, and en- 
feebled by starvation and encumbered 
by women and children the Indians could 
not travel fast so the soldiers soon caught 
up with them. Women and children were 
shot down indiscriminately. By morning, 
sixty-five captives, many of whom were 
wounded, were brought into the fort. 
About 50 corpses were also brought back 
and stacked like cordwood. Dull Knife 
and his family found a hole in the rocks 
and managed to stay there for ten days, 
keeping alive by eating their moccasins. 
After eighteen days of wandering, they 
reached the Pine Ridge Agency and were 
allowed to stay there. Of the 149 who 
were first confined at Fort Robinson, 64 
were killed, 58 were allowed to go to 
Pine Ridge, 20 were sent south to face 
trial (and this number included Wild 
Hog), and the balance, some eight or 
nine, were never heard of again and 
probably were killed or starved to 
death.** 

Wild Hog was acquitted for alleged 
depredations committed in Kansas. He 
was then allowed to join Dull Knife at 
the Pine Ridge reservation. In the Report 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for 1880, V. T. McGillycuddy, agent for 
the Pine Ridge Sioux, wrote: “Up to the 
middle of last November, a group of 
Northern Cheyenne under Dull Knife 
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were here. These people were a constant 
source of trouble as they were mourning 
continually for their relatives who were 
killed— and being of a more war-like 
nature than our Sioux—I was only too 
glad to accede to a request of General 
Miles and by authority of the Honorable 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs to trans- 
fer the party to Fort Keogh where they 
have since remained under the contro! 
of the military.” Two years after he left 
the Indian Territory—and with many of 
his followers dead—Dull Knife was in 
Montana. 


So the band at Fort Keogh grew and 
Miles had to make provision for them. 
No one remembers just when they began 
to slip away and return to the Rosebud; 
maybe it was Little Wolf who started the 
trek when he went into self-imposed ban- 
ishment the winter of 1880 after he killed 
Starving Elk who had been too attentive 
to Little Wolf’s wives and to his daugh- 
ter, Pretty Walker. Any Cheyenne who 
had upon his hands the blood of another 
Cheyenne automatically must banish 
himself from the tribe, no matter how 
justifiable the murder might have been. 
There was nothing, however, to prevent 
other members of the tribe from follow- 
ing one into exile. So when Little Wolf 
had to leave, he went up the Yellowstone 
until he came to the Rosebud and then up 
the Rosebud until he reached the little 
creek called the Muddy and followed it 
up near its forks — about: fifteen miles 
southwest of the present townsite of 
Lame Deer — and there he camped to 
sit out his time.** But others followed him 
and began establishing homes in this tim- 
bered valley that had been their hide- 
away and home at various intervals for 
so many years. A few buffalo remained 
in the wilds of this back country; there 
were deer—and now and then a neigh- 
boring steer would stray over into the 
valley, so the people ate. And Miles was 
satisfied, because his problem of over- 
crowding at Fort Keogh was solved and 
he knew that he could depend upon his 
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The able early-day photographer of Miles City, somehow got this group of Cheyenne to pose for him, 
one Sunday morning many moons ago, as they congregated with a priest (center, seated) at the 





Agency Mission. Note the costumes and the fine, friendly faces. 





Northern Cheyenne to stay in the country 
they loved so well. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 
his report of 1883, noted that numbers of 
the Northern Cheyenne had located in 
these valleys and that “ . allegations 
have been made by cattlemen that they 
are killing stock . . . Special Agent Mil- 
burn was instructed to visit them and 
ascertain the conditions and the truth of 
the complaints ... but he found that the 
complaints of the cattlemen were not 
well founded.” The Commissioner furth- 
er reports that the military authorities 
at Fort Keogh stated that the Indians 
were deserving of assistance and that 
they should be allowed to remain where 
they were. Finally, he states: “I recom- 
mend that a special agent be appointed 
to take charge of the Indians temporarily 
and distribute to them such supplies as 
they are entitled to receive ... Some of 
the Indians in the vicinity of Tongue 
River were held for a time under the 
surveillance of the military at Fort 
Keogh and during that time they were 
considered prisoners of war.” 

Finally, by an Executive Order dated 
November 26, 1884, a tract of country 
east of the Crow Reservation was set 
apart for the use of the Northern Chey- 
enne—“parties captured by the military 
in 1877 and ‘hostiles’ from the Pine Ridge 
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Agency who have been permitted to set- 
tle in the vicinity of the Tongue and 
Rosebud rivers.” So wrote the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in his annual 
report for 1885. He also noted that “the 
creation of the new reserve created much 
excitement and opposition among the 
settlers.” Special Agent Bannister went 
to the newly created reservation and 
investigated whether a satisfactory home 
for the Northern Cheyenne could be 
found on the lands included within the 
boundaries as set forth in the Executive 
Order. In his report, he recommended 
that the Executive Order creating the 
reservation should be revoked and that 
negotiations should be opened with the 
Crow Indians for the purchase of so much 
of the northeast corner of their reserva- 
tion as might be necessary for the Nor- 
thern Cheyenne. His recommendation, 
however, was not carried out and the 
boundaries established by the original 
Executive Order were followed. Indians 
found themselves occupying lands on the 
Tongue River which was not on the new 
reservation, and settlers were living 
within the area who had rights existing 
prior to the date of the order. 


* Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1878, 
p. Xxii. 

"George Bird Grinnell, Op. cit, p. 410. 

" John-Stands-in-timber. 








So the stage was set for trouble and 
that was what R. L. Upshaw found on 
every hand when he arrived at his dug- 
out quarters near the confluence of the 
Muddy and the Rosebud (approximately 
five miles west of the present agency site 
of Lame Deer) to assume his position as 
first resident agent in January, 1886. He 
found Indians living off the reservation 
who thought they were living on it; he 
found white homesteaders irate because 
the government had set aside a particular 
section of southeastern Montana for the 
Northern Cheyenne and who now found 
their lands in the midst of an Indian res- 
ervation. He found the local press hostile 
and the land office at Miles City uncoop- 
erative. 

Typical of the criticism Upshaw had to 
endure is expressed in a letter written 
by him in defense of his allowing a Sun 
Dance to have been performed on the 
new reservation: '* 

Tongue River 
Muddy, Montana. 
June 23, 1886. 


Hon. J. D. C. Adkins, 
Comnrr. Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Replying to Dept. Letter L-15415—1886 
enclosing copies of a letter and news- 
paper clippings I have to say that there 
is truth in the naked statement that the 
Cheyennes did have a sun dance. I pre- 
sume it is my province to explain why it 
was not prevented. 

In the first place I apprehended no 
serious trouble to the Indians from its 
indulgence and no great harm in its ef- 
fects upon them. Secondly, if I had posi- 
tively forbidden it, I should have stopped 
at all hazards, but with a police force of 
eight men organized at that time, entire- 
ly untried by me it would have been the 
height of folly to have called upon them 
to go counter to the whole tribe and 
probably their own inclinations . . . Fort 
Keogh is ninety miles from here, Fort 
Custer, fifty-seven. The bringing of 
troops here would have produced excite- 
ment among the whole white and Indian 
population of the country and created 
distress among many people. On the 
whole I decided that violent opposition 
coupled with a possible chance of failure 
to prevent, would do more harm and pro- 


duce a worse moral effect than a dozen 
sun dances. 

I took the precaution to send the U. S. 
Army interpreter to the ground to keep 
me advised of everything occurring and 
by offering employment to the teamsters 
and others succeeded in cutting the affair 
short, and I believe now that it would be 
impossible to get up another sun dance 
among them from their disgust at being 
taken from their homes to see so poor a 
play—inspired by the tameness of the 
affair. 

My idea is that no people have ever 
been forced to abandon a religious sys- 
tem. The Sun Dance is a religious rite 
and I was assured by them that it was 
done to secure the health of the com- 
munity. I deprecate anything savoring of 
barbarism and there is enough here to 
exercise me or anyone else for some time 
to eradicate it. I shall feel sorry if the 
course pursued under the circumstances 
is disapproved by the Department... 

I was disturbed and adopted the course 
pursued after grave consideration. The 
editor of the paper, the Yellowstone 
Journal, from which the clippings were 
taken, has in nearly every issue. . 
made some attack upon the reserva- 
tion or those connected with it 
Upon my arrival in Miles City in Jan- 
uary, I was strongly advised by him 
not to accept the agency and he gave 
such an appalling account of affairs as 
would have deterred one not determined 
of his course .. . I can conceive of no 
cause of his vituperation save that he 
may be a fee attorney to secure the re- 
moval of these Indians. His flings are not 
to my taste and I cannot accept them as 
he seems to expect in his letter in a 
Pickwickian sense... 

I have at no time eulogized the Chey- 
ennes further than to say that the women 
were virtuous and the men brave and 
honest, and from these qualities good 
“Indian material” to build upon. This 
letter is written hastily in reply to yours 
received yesterday. Under a press of 
business that cannot be neglected, I feel 
that I have poorly expressed myself but 
hope to do so to better advantage if I 
ever have the leisure. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obb. servt., 
R. L. Upshaw, 


Sp. U. S. Ind. Agt. 


* Old letter files, Northern Cheyenne Agency, Lame 
Deer, Montana. 
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The succeeding years brought mount- 
ing criticism from the white settlers and 


their newspapers, and confusion to the 
Northern Cheyenne who after all were 
simply in their home lands. Finally, Up- 
shaw wrote to General Miles: 
Lame Deer, Montana. 
May 15, 1889. 
General Nelson A. Miles, 
San Francisco, California. 
Dear Sir: 

For the past three and a half years I 
have been in charge of the Northern 
Cheyenne at this place. A strong effort 
is being made by a large portion of peo- 
ple of this (Custer) county to have these 
Indians removed to some other place. 
The quality of land suitable for agricul- 
tural purposes on the reservation is small 
and it may be that a move may in the 
end be advantageous to them. But I am 
preparing a report on the subject and 
desire to have all the information in re- 
gard to them that is possible to obtain, 
especially as to how they came to be 
here and what promises were made them 
as to their tenure. 

Two Moons, White Bull and others 
refer to you on every occasion and say 
that you put them on the Rosebud and 
Tongue rivers and told them that they 
were to stay here permanently. If you 
will give me any information on this sub- 
ject with permission to embrace it in my 
report I shall thank you. 

I am most respectfully, 
Your obb. servt. 
R. L. Upshaw, 
U. S. Ind. Agt. 
Miles’ reply not only gives an insight 
into his attitude toward the Northern 
Cheyenne, but it also gives a good ap- 
praisal of his character as well: 
Headquarters, Division of 
the Pacific. 
San Francisco, California. 
June 1, 1889. 
Sir: 

Referring to your letter of May 15 in 
regard to the proposed removal of the 
Indians I would say that, in my judg- 
ment, there is no good reason or justice 
in doing so. 

These Indians surrendered in good 
faith in the spring of 1877... During the 
last twelve years they have been entire- 
ly peaceable; several of their people have 
been killed while employed by the Gov- 
ernment. They have been a good part of 
the time self-sustaining; the Government 
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has allowed them a little corner of terri- 
tory upon which to live, and justice, 
humanity, and every other commendable 
reason demands that they should be al- 
lowed to live in peace in the vicinity in 
which they were born. 

The congregating of great masses of 
Indians, as has been done in the Indian 
Territory and on the Great Sioux Reser- 
vation, is not only a blot upon our civili- 
zation, but also a black mark upon the 
map of the United States, and I trust the 
Government will extend to those people 
the protecting hand which a peaceably 
disposed people are entitled to. 

They were told that if they remained 
at peace and did what they were directed 
to do the Government would treat them 
fairly and justly. They have fulfilled 
their part of the compact and it would be 
but justice for the Government to allow 
them to remain where it has placed them 
during the past years. What is more, In- 
dians who surrender their tribal rela- 
tions, are, under the law of Congress, 
entitled to take up land for homes on the 
public domain, and in this instance, they 
have undoubted right, legally and moral- 
ly, to remain where they are now lo- 
cated. 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
Nelson A. Miles, 
Brigadier-General, 
U.S. Army. 


Mr. R. L. Upshaw, 

United States Indian Agent, 
Lame Deer, Montana. 

To add to the difficulties that beset 
Upshaw, there were the Northern Chey- 
enne who were now at the Pine Ridge 
reservation and who wanted to join their 
kinsmen at home. Most of the Indians at 
Pine Ridge were under the leadership of 
Little Chief, who with 250 of his people 
voluntarily left Fort Keogh for Indian 
Territory in the fall of 1878. By 1881, per- 
mission was given for him and his band to 
move to the Pine Ridge Agency and they 
were transferred there by Capt. W. A. 
Thompson of the 4th Cavalry. “Little 
Chief, although very unhappy, has al- 
ways behaved himself well, and held his 
people under good control at this agen- 
cy,” wrote John Miles, agent at the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Agency in In- 
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dian Territory, but McGillycuddy, agent 
at Pine Ridge, gloomily wrote the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs that “I do not 
look with anticipation that the Cheyenne 
Indians will add to the peace and pros- 
perity which this agency has enjoyed in 
the past three years.’’'® 

The following year the Northern Chey- 
enne-hating agent, McGillycuddy, wrote 
to the Commissioner that his predictions 
had been fulfilled. “The transfer of the 
Northern Cheyenne to this agency . 
has in no way assisted our people toward 


civilization or progress. They are an in- * 


subordinate, uncontrollable and migra- 
tory lot of aborigines. They spend most 
of their time finding fault, loafing and 
dancing ... The more discontented of the 
party, some two hundred, under the sub- 
chief, Black Wolf, left this agency on the 
23rd of September without a pass or au- 
thority, for Fort Keogh, Montana, and 
contrary to the wishes and authority of 
the department. As your office instructed 
me to use no force to restrain them, they 
were allowed to depart in peace.”’"’ In the 
next annual report, poor McGillycuddy 
could only say that “These Bedouins of 
the Desert have remained in their normal 
condition of general worthlessness under 
their officially recognized chief, Little 
Chief; some have gone north to the Big 
Horn country, some have returned, none 
have adapted civilized costumes, none 
have engaged in freighting, but have 
passed their time in dancing, wandering 
around the country, and occasionally 
making a raid on the agent’s office to 
inform him that they are guileless chil- 
dren of nature, etc., etc.”'* 

By 1884, McGillycuddy was genuinely 
unhappy for he had to report that five 
hundred more Northern Cheyenne, the 
last remnant of those originally trans- 
ferred to Indian Territory in 1877, had 
reached the Pine Ridge reservation. “As 
a floating population,” he wrote to the 
Commissioner, “they are here today and 
off for the Yellowstone tomorrow where, 
after a while, tiring of the precarious 
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living to be picked up hunting or stealing 
cattle, they will return for a time to their 
Great Father’s storehouses at the ag- 
ency.”'” And the next year, McGillycud- 
dy, still resenting the Northern Chey- 
enne, grudgingly admitted that about one 
hundred and fifty of them under Stand- 
ing Elk had split off from the main body 
and had started building houses, farm- 
ing, and doing a little freighting. But for 
the others, under Little Chief and Wild 
Hog, “Not one of them will live in a 
house, dress in civilian garb, engage in 
freighting or farming .. . in fact, do noth- 
ing but sit around in their picturesque 
canvas village waiting for the Indian mil- 
lenium, i: e. the return of the buffalo, a 
new agent, and the supremacy of the 
chiefs.’’*" 

And so the years dragged by and the 
Northern Cheyenne remained divided, 
with little hope of their being united, 
especially united where they wished to 
be—along the Tongue and the Rosebud. 
Some two hundred of them ran away in 
the spring of 1887 with the avowed intent 
of remaining at the Tongue River Agency 
and Upshaw, knowing that he did not 
have rations to feed them, had to call 
upon the cavalry to escort them back to 
Pine Ridge. “They made great complaints 
of their treatment at the hands of the 
Sioux,’ Upshaw wrote to the Commis- 
sioner,”' “and expressed a determination 
to live and die with their kinfolks here.” 
The change in political administration 
had swept McGillycuddy from office, and 
his successor, H. D. Gallagher, naively 
wrote that “Their habit of running away 
to visit the Tongue River Indians will, I 
think, be checked by the return of some 





* Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1881, 


p. 45, p. 67. 

* Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1882, 
p. 35 

* Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1883, 
p. 34 

* Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1884, 
pp. 36-37. 

*” Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1885, 
pp. 33-34. 

** Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1887, 
p. 149, 

* Tbid., p. 41. 
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two hundred now on their way in charge 
of U. S. troops.”** The next year Gal- 
lagher had learned a little more about 
the persistence of the Northern Cheyenne 
and wrote*’ that “ so long as they are 
separated they will do nothing but travel 
back and forth between the agencies 
visiting each other; that this occupies all 
their time and keeps them poor, prevent- 
ing them from raising anything.” He end- 
ed his report on a note of wishful think- 
ing—that the government should, if pos- 
sible, locate all the Northern Cheyenne 
on the Tongue River. 

Some of the leaders of the Northern 
Cheyenne on the Tongue River doubted, 
from a material point of view, the wis- 
dom of their Pine Ridge relatives joining 
them. The following letters, quoted in 
their entirety, express the reason for the 
doubt: ”’** 

Tongue River 
Ashland, Montana. 
May 11, 1888. 

My dear friend Tongue, 

Pine Ridge. 

Your letter dated April 12 has been 
received—you want to know what Two 
Moons, American Horse and Seminole 
heard in Washington. Two Moons says 
he went to Washington on purpose to 
ask for the Pine Ridge Cheyennes to 
come up here and talked four times on 
four different days—the Commissioner 
asked me why I could not go to Pine 
Ridge, but I told him no, I could not go. 
The Commissioner told me there were 
good, big wide bottoms at Pine Ridge and 
he would like to see me go down there 
with all my people—but I do not like the 
country because there is not enough 
wood. 

The Commissioner says that the Chey- 
ennes made a treaty for the land at Pine 
Ridge 15 years ago and if they leave to 
come to the Tongue River they will lose 
the land and the Commissioner will send 
them straight back. Dull Knife, Brave 
Wolf, and Spotted Wolf and eight others 
made the treaty—when I come to think 
about it, I think the Commissioner is 
right—if you stay where you are you can 
keep the land, but if you come up here 
you will lose that, and there is hardly 
enough land up here for the Cheyennes 
who are here now. You stay there 
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John Stands-in-timber, grandson of Lame White 

Man, the fine Cheyenne leader who was killed at 

the battle of the Little Big Horn; is an authority 

on Montana history. Able cattleman, he row works 

for Lyman Brewster, handling summer herds at 

the summer line camp on the reservation. Photo 
by the author, Aug. 1954. 





until the whites want to buy you out 
and then you can get something for 
the land, but if you come away you 
will lose all right to it and if it is 
sold the Sioux will get all the money. 
The Commissioner promised us he would 
take good care of the Cheyennes at Pine 
Ridge and give them what they needed 
and if the Sioux bothered or mistreated 
them he would have soldiers at the 
agency to take care of the Cheyennes. 
When any of the Cheyennes at Pine 
Ridge want to come up here I want them 
to ask for a pass and not to come until 
they get one. It hurts us to see them come 
here without a pass. 

I want you to read this letter to all the 
Cheyennes and Sioux so they will know 
what the Commissioner says. I have re- 
ceived a letter since I got back from 
Washington telling me that the Pine 
Ridge Cheyennes cannot come up here. 
What is written above is what Two 
Moons says. 

Please send me a pipe by mail. I have 


none. Your friend, 
Old Spotted Wolf, 
Cheyenne. 
Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1888, 
p. 47 
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Tongue River 
Ashland, Montana, 
June 23, 1888. 
Crawling—Cheyenne. 
My dear Nephew: 

You asked me to try to get permission 
from Washington for you to come here to 
live. I have asked our agent here to write 
to Washington for you to come and he 
has done so, but no answer has come to 
the letter. When it comes I will write and 
let you know what they say at Washing- 
ton about it. We have done all we could 
to get you all land up here, but I have 
about given it up, and think you had 
all better settle down and make good 
homes and try to be contented. When 
I was in Washington I asked for you 
to be sent here, but the Commissioner 
said that reservation belonged to the 
Cheyennes and you must stay there. The 
following chiefs signed the treaty—Dull 
Knife, Little Wolf, Turkey Legs, Spotted 
Elk, Calf Shirt and Big Wolf and Short 
Hair. 

The Cheyennes never sold any of their 
land in that reservation and if it is sold 
or any part of it you stand a good chance 
to get some of the money if you stay 
there. The Commissioner promised that 
the Sioux would not be allowed to abuse 
any of the Cheyennes at Pine Ridge, and 
I want to know if they ever do abuse 
them. 





This is all from, 
Your uncle, 
Two Moons. 

But even these fatherly bits of advice 
did not deter the Pine Ridge people. By 
January, 1889, Agent Gallagher at Pine 
Ridge finally admitted that he could not 
keep them from visiting their northern 
brethren on the Tongue River. Agent Up- 
shaw, by now near the end of his endur- 
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Eugene Fisher, left; his secretary, May Monothea; 
and George American Horse — an elder statesman 
of the Cheynne Tribe — posed obligingly for the 
author in Mr. Fisher’s office in the Tribal Council 
Building at Lame Deer, in 1954. 





ance, wrote to his colleague at Pine 
Ridge: *” 
Montana 
Lame Deer, July 3, 1889 
(Name Changed Jan. 12) 
H. D. Gallagher, Esq. 
U. S. Indian Agent, 
Pine Ridge, Dakota. 
Sir: 

Yours of Jany. 9th stating that 
“Wounded Eyes and fourteen other Chey- 
ennes would like to visit Tongue River 
this winter” and further that “These peo- 
ple I feel sure will slip off without au- 
thority if they are refused passes,” is at 
hand. In nearly every case where Indians 
from your agency and in fact nearly 
every other, have come to this agency— 
the number arriving has exceeded the 
number on the pass very greatly. 

Notably when Wild Hog came, there 
were four or five on the pass and I think 
he had something like (100) one hundred. 
I have no subsistence to give these peo- 
ple—they do not bring it with them. The 
supplies furnished us are not sufficient 
for the subsistence of the Indians who 
properly belong here. They of course are 
going to eat and will be furnished by 
these Indians and when they are out they 
will certainly deprecate on the cattle of 
the stockmen in the vicinity, leading 
eventually to an Indian war with all its 
horrible consequences. 

My opinion is that the least intercourse 
possible by Indians from your agency 
with this agency the better for your 
Cheyennes and mine. These Indians are 
getting along moderately well, but visits 
from the Pine Ridge always arouses them 
and raises the question—when are they 
to be put on the same reservation? 

Wounded Eye, while here, developed 
into something of an agitator and his in- 
fluence would be bad. I do not desire him 
here. Your letter develops the fact that 
you cannot prevent this visit. I respect- 
fully suggest that the military authority 
be invoked for your assistance, and early 
enough to prevent their arrival here. 

I respectfully request that in the event 
that you suspect any Indians to have left 
your reservation without authority, in- 

*Old Letter File, Northern Cheyenne Agency, Lame 
Deer 
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tending to visit the Indians of this reser- 
vation, that you immediately request the 
Department to have them arrested by 
military force and retraced to your 
agency. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obb. servnt. 
R. L. Upshaw, 
U.S. Ind. Agt. 


How much longer this state of affairs 
might have dragged on and when, if ever, 
the Northern Cheyenne would have been 
united can only be conjectured had not 
the Messiah craze swept across the In- 
dian reservations of the West. The Mes- 
siah belief and the accompanying Ghost 
Dance reached a climax in the Sioux 
country in 1890 and seems to have acted 
as a catalyst in effecting the reunion of 
the Northern Cheyenne. The Messiah was 
a Paiute Indian named Wovoka whose 
revelation was one of brotherly love. 
‘When the sun died, I went up to heaven 
and saw God and all the people who had 
died a long time ago. God told me to come 
back and tell my people they must be 
good and love one another, and not fight, 
or steal, or lie. He gave me this dance to 
give to my people.” ** From these simple 
words came the underlying principle of 
the doctrine—that the time would come 
when the whole Indian race, living and 
dead, would be reunited upon a regen- 
erated earth and would :ive a life of 
aboriginal happiness. As the movement 
spread among the various tribes, how- 
ever, its meaning changed. To the Sioux, 
restless under both old and recent griev- 
ances, the doctrine assumed a hostile 
meaning. Ultimately, the Sioux came to 
believe that their dwindling ranks were 
to be reinforced by all the Indians who 
had ever died, and that these spirits, as 
they re-inhabited the earth, would drive 
before them immense herds of buffalo 
and ponies. The Great Spirit was looking 
kindly again at his Sioux children, and 
the white man’s gunpowder would have 
no power to drive a bullet through an 
Indian’s skin.** 
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The first note of hostility among the 
Sioux came from the Pine Ridge reserva- 
tion, inhabited by about six thousand of 
the most warlike of the nation. Repeated 
cuts in their rations resulted in a demon- 
stration against their agent in the sum- 
mer of 1890, an incident that led to his 
resignation in October of that year. He 
was H. D. Gallagher whose naivete has 
been mentioned before and whose inept- 
ness for three years was in marked con- 
trast to the splendid executive ability of 
his predecessor. McGillycuddy, hater of 
the Northern Cheyenne as he was, man- 
aged the Sioux for seven years without 
the presence of a soldier on the reserva- 
tion. A man of his ability was needed in 
the fall of 1890 when Gallagher resigned, 
but his successor was D. F. Royer, a per- 
son described as “destitute of any of 
those qualities by which he could justly 
claim to the position—experience, force 
of character, courage, sound judgment.’’** 
The Pine Ridge Sioux promptly dubbed 
him “Young-man-afraid-of-Indians,” for 
within a week after he arrived, he had 
lost control of them, reported that half of 
them were dancing, and called for the 
military to assist him. 

On November 13, President Harrison 
directed the Secretary of War to assume 
military responsibility in the Sioux coun- 
try. General Nelson A. Miles was as- 
sign to direct the campaign and within 
a short time he arrived in Rapid City, 
South Dakota, to establish his headquart- 
ers. As more and more soldiers moved 
into the country, until there were nearly 
3,000 of them, the Sioux became fright- 
ened and a goodly number of them broke 
away from their reservations and took 
refuge in the bad lands. By Christmas, 
however, most of the Indians had re- 
turned to the agencies and the military 
began to hope that the scare would be 


settled without bloodshed. On the morn- 
ing of December 29, a detachment of sol- 


diers went out to disarm a large band of 
Indians camped on the Wounded Knee, a 
tributary of the White River some five 
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miles from the Pine Ridge Agency head- 
quarters. At first it seemed as if every- 
thing would be concluded peacefully, but 
suddenly an Indian medicine man, Yel- 
low Bird, believing himself immune from 
the white man’s bullets, fired on the sol- 
diers. The 120 Indian men and 250 women 
and children ran, and the result was a 
complete massacre. Three hundred In- 
dians were killed or later died from 
wounds or exposure, and thirty-one 
American soldiers died.*° 


Sometime before the actual outbreak 
and while tensions were still high among 
the Sioux, the Northern Cheyenne on the 
Pine Ridge reservation were given a pass 
to Fort Keogh, and under Little Chief 
began their four-hundred mile trek in the 
middle of the winter. The sudden accom- 
plishment of their wishes, which had 
been so completely disregarded for the 
past decade, might have been the result 
of Agent Royer’s desire to rid himself 
of what Indians he could. It seems, how- 
ever, more likely to be the result of the 
appearance of General Miles whose in- 
terest in the Northern Cheyenne has 
already been noticed. John Stands-in- 
timber who was six years old at the time 
and whose grandmother was then mar- 
ried to Little Chief says that permission 
to leave the Pine Ridge was granted 
them, as he remembers hearing the older 
people tell it, because they were not par- 
ticipating in the Ghost Dance. 

Little Chief and his band, numbering 
approximately 275 people, spent about 
two months on the road and finally ar- 
rived at Fort Keogh with the expectation 
that they would be moved by the mili- 
tary of the Tongue River agency. Theirs 
was the last band to come home to Mon- 
tana from their exile, and they had been 
away a long time. Standing Elk had been 
gone for fourteen years, Little Chief for 
thirteen. And many of them did not re- 
turn, for like Wild Hog they were dead. 
Wild Hog, who had been one of the 
strongest leaders in the return-to-Mon- 
tana movement and who had risked his 
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life perhaps more than any other person, 
had died of blood poisoning the preced- 
ing year.”” 

Now those who were back and within 
a hundred miles from their objective 
found themselves frustrated again. Their 
passes read to Fort Keogh, and it seemed 
for a while as if they might have to stay 
there and perhaps receive lands on the 
military reservation. A new agent at the 
Tongue River agency, John Tully, was 
sympathetic to their wishes and wrote 
countless letters to Washington in their 
behalf. Typical of his letters are these 

$1 


two:” 

Tongue River, Mont., 
Lame Deer, 
April 18, 1891. 

Hon. T. J. Morgan, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: 

In reply to Office Letter Land 16250- 
1891, I have to report that I have made a 
thorough investigation of my Indians and 
find that there is not the least part of 
truth of any insurrection on their part. 
They are no friends of the Sioux, and 
would not take any part with them. They 
would volunteer their services to the 
Government to subdue any outbreak that 
the Sioux might make. My Indians are all 
well pleased. 

The only complaint that I hear is that 
they expected that the Government in- 
tended to locate the Pine Ridge Indians 
on this reservation as they are their 
friends and family connections, having 
sons, brothers and sisters among the Pine 
Ridge Indians. My Indians have kept up 
a constant stampede to Fort Keogh to 
visit the Pine Ridge Indians and have 
completely used up their ponies so that 
I can’t get any of them to haul freight 
from the railroad. 

I have had a talk with Little Chief and 
Standing Elk, two Pine Ridge chiefs, and 
they want to come to this reservation so 
that they can commence work on farms 


* James Mooney, Bur. of Ethnology Report, 1892-93, 





Op. cit., p. 764. 

* Ibid, p. 787. 

* Ibid., p. 848 

* Thid, p. 870 

*” Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1889, 
p. 152. 

"Old Letter File, Northern Cheyenne Agency, Lame 
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Eugene Fisher, President of the Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council at the time this article was written, 
kneels by the grave of his grandfather, Little Wolf, who died in 1904. Just opposite, left foreground 
is the grave of Dull Knife, who died in 1883. In 1917 George Bird Grinnel was responsible for moving 
these bodies from the original burial grounds in the nearby mountains to this cemetery near the agency 
at Lame Deer, Montana. Photo by the author. 








this spring. They say that there is no 
wood, nor feed for their ponies where 
they are placed which is the truth. They 
also say that they made a march of four 
hundred miles in the worst kind of 
weather with expectation of being placed 
on this Reservation with their friends. 
They told me that if the Government did 
not move them here before long that 
they would not stay at their present lo- 
cation. Most every mail brings me most 
pitiful letters from them wanting to 
know of me when they would be re- 
moved here, and also my Indians keep 
asking the same question. The most of 
my Indians are at work, digging post- 
holes, putting down posts and getting 
ready for the wire which I will not have 
half enough and if the Pine Ridge In- 
dians should be removed here, I should 
want all of 50,000 pounds more wire for 
fencing. 

Very respectfully, 

John Tully, 

U. S. Indian Agent. 

tk * ok 

Tongue River 

July 18, 1891. 
Hon. T. J. Morgan, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

I have the honor to inform you that 

Little Chief has come to this agency with 
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his band of Indians numbering about two 
hundred and fifty. Some have passes for 
twenty days but the majority have not. 
They brought nothing to live on and will 
have to live off my Indians. I am afraid 
that it will cause them to commit depre- 
dation among the cattle on the range. 

Little Chief told me that when he left 
Pine Ridge last winter he was told that 
he was to come direct to this Agency 
with his people and that he made a long 
march in the dead of winter to get here 
and had suffered real hardship with a 
great loss of Ponies and that he was here 
now, and had come to stay. 

I told him that my orders were to send 
back all straggling Indians to their reser- 
vation where they came from. His ans- 
wer was: that I could tell the Great 
Father that my Indians were all his 
friends and that this country was his and 
that he would not leave and that he must 
have Rations. I stood him off and sent a 
telegram for orders, what to do as I could 
not remove him with my small force of 
police and all the Indians on his side. 
Waiting a reply. All quiet at present. 

Very respectfully, 
John Tully, 
U. S. Indian Agent. 


The summer of 1891 came to an end 
while the red tape in Washington slowly 
unwound. Finally, on October 5, 1891, 
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Tully was able to make this terse com- 
ment in his letter to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs: “Pine Ridge Cheyenne 
Indians in number 276 were received 
from Capt. Ewers, Special Agent at Fort 
Keogh, on the 3rd of October. They have 
located on different parts of the reserva- 
tion and many of them are ready to build 
houses.”** 


“You’d think after sixty or seventy 
years, there’d be no more bands,” said 
Eugene Fisher,** “there’d be just Nor- 
thern Cheyenne. But, no, these people 
still belong to Two Moon’s band, or Little 
Wolf’s band, or the Pine Ridge band, or 
whatever band their folks belonged to.” 

He paused a moment. Then he added, 
“Before, we used to have the soldier so- 
cieties, and that was the important way 
to tell who a man was. But the Custer 
battle changed all that—and everything 
else about us. You might say, it was 
kind of a revolution ... 

“T wonder if anyone else has ever had 
to fight as hard to live in Montana as us 
Cheyennes?” 

| THE END | 


* Personal Interview, Eugene Fisher, Lame Deer, Sep- 
tember 11, 1954. Mr. Fisher, grandson of Little 
Wolf, is president of the Northern Cheyenne Tribal 
Council. A government employee for twenty-two 
years, he has been president of the tribal council 
for five terms. He describes himself as “a sort of 
Samaritan worker for the tribe.” Born in 1878 to 
Little Wolf’s eldest daughter and a white freighter 
from Virginia, Mr. Fisher came to Lame Deer with 
Little Chief’s group in 1891. Two years later, 1893, 
he went to school for one year at Fort Shaw and 
the following four years at Carlyle. In 1904 he en- 
rolled at Montana State University to study law. 
\ football player, he received cuts over his eyes — 
the scars are evident today and his eyesight is 
very bad — and on the advice of his doctor he 
withdrew from school. He worked in the mines 
at Butte and at Couer d’Alene for a while and re- 
turned to the reservation in 1908. 








MEET A REMARKABLE TEAM, 
THE NEUBERGERS... 





Above, studying one of the Elers Koch’ markers 
in the isolated wilderness through which Lewis and 
Clark passed after crossing West of the Conti- 
nental Divide, is the new U. S. Senator from Ore- 
gon. This photograph illustrated a previous article 
in this magazine. Below: Author Neuberger’s good 
wife Maureen, inspects another Lewis and Clark 
trail marker in the wild Lochsa region. Until R. L. 
was elected to the U. S. Senate, they served in the 
Oregon Legislature as one of the few husband-wife 
teams in the nation, representing populous 
Mutnomah county. 














Because Mr. Neuberger’s five “devils” are chal- 
lenged in the article which follows by Dr. Charles 
Gates, Editor of the PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
QUARTERLY, it is essential that they be read in 

sequence for clarity. 
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The well-known free lance writer, now the Junior U. S. 


Senator from Oregon, states his views on the demons 
which plague historical writing. In the article which fol- 
lows, he is taken to task by the Scholarly Washington 
State Historian, Dr. Charles M. Gates. 


THE FIVE DEVILS” 


OF THE HISTORIC 


WRITER 


BY 
RICHARD L. 
NEUBERGER 


In the summer of 1953 my wife and I rode over the rugged Lolo Trail with a U. 
S. Forest Ranger named Bud Moore. We were gathering material for a SATURDAY 
EVENING POST article, to be published on the 150th anniversary of the start of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition.* The subject would be that tangled portion of the Idaho 
solitudes where the great explorers nearly starved to death. Moore, a son of the 
wilderness who once ran a trapline along the Lolo Trail, probably is more familiar 
with these majestic fastnesses than any other person. 


So that we might synchronize what we 
saw with what had happened on the Lolo 
Trail long ago, we carried in our kitbags 
several authoritative books on Lewis and 
Clark. One of them, of course, was Ber- 
nard DeVoto’s stirring volume, The 
Course of Empire. 

At a hummock known as Indian Post 
Office we slumped down in a meadow of 
tossing bear grass. The white puffballs 
swayed in the breeze. “This is the high- 
est point on the Lolo Trail,” said the For- 
est Ranger. “The altitude here is 7,036 


feet.” 





For almost two decades the by-line of Richard L. 

Neuberger has graced countless articles in major na- 

tional magazines and in such eminent newspapers as 

the NEW YORK TIMES. He writes of and about this 

vast, changing region from the Columbia and Yellow- 
stone Rivers north to the Arctic Circle. 
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As we munched a lunch of cold fried 
chicken and potato salad, I thumbed 
through DeVoto’s book. One sentence 
caught my eye. In describing that ter- 
rible journey over the Lolo, a century 
and a half before, it said that Lewis and 
Clark “traveled the ridges now, some- 
times at an elevation of 7,500 feet.” 

I put a question to Bud Moore. “Are 
you sure,’ I asked, “that Indian Post 
Office is the highest point on the Lolo 
Trail?” 

The Ranger carefully consulted a map 
which he carried in a tube. “Yes,” said 
he, “Indian Post Office — 7,036 feet. 
That’s the summit along this trail.” 

I did some hasty arithmetic in my 
cranium. Could the scholarly DeVoto be 
464 feet awry? 
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The fried chicken — prepared by the 
attractive wife of Assistant Regional For- 
ester Jim Vessey — was delicious. The 
view across the majestic Bitterroot Range 
was superb. A herd of elk mottled a dis- 
tant hillside. I was fascinated by the 
presence beside us of the very trail which 
had carried the first of all westbound 
Americans on their fateful trek. And so 
I put out of my mind the possibility that 
Bernard DeVoto might have been 464 
feet in error when he described the ele- 
vation at which Lewis and Clark trav- 
eled, as they struggled over the Lolo 
Trail. 


But if I had been of the cult which I 
shall call “The Fiends for Accuracy,” I 
probably would have taken quite a dif- 
ferent course. I can picture this course in 
imagination. 

I should have summoned my wife Mau- 
rine to my side, and galloped cross- 
country, at the risk of life and limb, to 
the nearest telegraph station. There I 
would have wired Houghton Mifflin of 
Boston, Mr. DeVoto’s publishers, that 
page 504 of The Course of Empire seemed 
to be a shocking 464 feet too high in the 
elevations along the Lolo Trail. Natu- 
rally, I should have sent a copy of this 
wire, accompanied by a scolding letter, 
to Bernard DeVoto himself. I might be 
able to spoil a whole summer weekend 
for him! Then I would have dispatched 
communications—for publication, natu- 
rally—to all newspapers in the Rocky 
Mountain region claiming that The 
Course of Empire was utterly, complete- 
ly and totally inaccurate from cover to 
cover. What proof could I offer of this? 
Proof! There, it was, proof enough— 
wasn’t it the most damaging kind of evi- 
dence that Mr. DeVoto claimed Lewis 
and Clark traveled the Bitterroots 
“sometimes at an elevation of 7,500” 
when the loftiest spot on the Lolo Trail, 
according to the veteran Forest Ranger, 
had an altitude of only 7,036 feet? 

Of course, if I had been a charter mem- 
ber of “The Fiends for Accuracy,’ my 
own hegira over the Lolo Trail would 
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have been ended, right then and there. I 
would have spent the rest of the summer 
conducting a determined crusade against 
all the collected works of Bernard De- 
Voto, relying for support on that well- 
known doctrine of this militant cult, the 
doctrine of “inaccuracy by association.” 

I have gone to some length to introduce 
the first tribe of that nation of savages 
which bitterly plagues all writers who 
invade the realm of history. 

I shall now take up each wigwam one 
by one. 

The Fiends for Accuracy 

These already have been subscribed, 
but let me add a few further details. 
Nothing so delights a fiend for accuracy 
as to establish inaccuracy by association. 
By this method, one error in a book re- 
pudiates an entire volume. One volume 
thus indicated imperils an author’s com- 
plete works. And if a man’s entire works 
are dismissed as inaccurate, is not his 
literary career in ruins? Charter mem- 
bers of the cult known as “The Fiends 
for Accuracy” proceed in the pattern 
of all-for-the-want-of-a-horseshoe-nail. 
Had one of them found that Mr. DeVoto 
might possibly have erred in recording 
the maximum elevation of the Lolo Trail. 
this would have been used to cast doubt 
on every word Mr. DeVoto ever had 
uttered on Lewis and Clark during his 
lifetime. 

A zealous fiend for accuracy moves 
with the speed of a diesel locomotive. 
My article in the April 10, 1954, issue of 
The Post about the Lolo Trail had barely 
arrived in our own Post before a special- 
delivery letter came from one of the wor- 
ried editors. They had received a wire 
asking how Lewis and Clark could have 
used Lolo Pass when they actually went 
over the top of Lemhi Pass. Evidently 
this particular fiend for accuracy had 
chosen to spend money on a telegram 
rather than consulting his own atlas, 
where he could have found that Lemhi 
Pass spanned the divide of the Rocky 
Mountains while Lolo Pass conquered 
the crest of the neighboring Bitterroots. 
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Shakespeare’s Portia said that “the 
quality of mercy is not strain’d,” but it 
definitely exists in mere eye-dropper 
amounts in the bosom of a fiend for ac- 
curacy—if, indeed, it exists there at all! 

These people bombard editors and 
publishers with the most trivial sort of 
complaints about the alleged authenticity 
of most historical writings. I have a sheaf 
of these protests on my desk, as I prepare 
this series of remarks. They do not seek 
information. They seek, rather, to em- 
barrass the author with his principals, 
with those who buy his articles or pub- 
lish his books. The goal seems not to be 
clarification but, instead, starvation — 
that is, starvation for the poor author 
who may become suspect by his editors. 

I often wonder how many fiends for 
accuracy are frustrated and disappointed 
writers, who, unsuccessful in the field of 
literature themselves, have sworn eter- 
nal vengence on all who have prospered 
where they have failed? Surely these 
people try hard not to understand that 
even the most seemingly reliable sources 
of information can disagree as to simple 
and elementary facts. 

Recently I completed a children’s book 
for Random House called Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. I included a chapter 
about the geography of Canada, in which 
I felt it would be important to tell some- 
thing about Canada’s greatest river. I 
looked in numerous sources for the cor- 
rect length of the impressive Mackenzie. 
This is the variety of answers which I 
found: 


Canadian Government Year 

Book ae sescovsesessaee SOOO Miles 
Earth’s Grandest Rivers, 

by Ferdinand and C. Lane.. 2,525 miles 
Information Please 


Almanac ......... 2,914 miles 
The Westward Crossings, 
by Jeannette Mirsky ........ 2,950 miles 


Any one of these listings, in my opin- 
ion, can be regarded as substantially cor- 
rect. How do you measure a vast river— 
to the final trickle or to where its distant 
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sources acquire some considerable flow? 
And is the actual source of the Macken- 
zie the Peace River or the Athabaska 
River, or the ponderous glaciers from 
which these mighty tributaries spring? 

Yet think what fodder this could be 
for a loyal member of the tribe which I 
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refer to as “The Fiends for Accuracy”! 
The existence of a different figure in a 
supposedly authentic compendium will 
furnish the excuse for practically dozens 
of protests to the author’s publishers. 
And what is the bewildered author to do? 
He must finally decide upon one figure 
as against another. If he relies upon the 
Canadian Government Year Book in- 
stead of Dr. Ferdinand C. Lane, fiends 
for accuracy who have Dr. Lane upon 
their shelves will make life miserable 
for him. The author can’t win with these 
people—unless he hedges and qualifies 
each paragraph with footnotes. And if 
this happens, he won’t be read, which 
may be the real objective of the fiends 
for accuracy, after all. Some of them go 
for footnotes like a small boy for Hershey 
bars. 

I do not disparage footnotes and cer- 
tainly I revere accuracy. Yet history is 
not quite an exact science. It is possible 
to disagree—even to have a different set 
ot geographic statistics—and yet still be 
accurate. Footnotes may help to set right 
these contradictions. But footnotes are 
for the fellow historian, not for the gen- 
eral public. History in the press and in 
the general magazines must be history 
which will be read by him who runs as he 
reads, and this describes most Ameri- 
cans. I would rather have a popularized, 
even a jazzed-up, version of some great 
historical event read by 100,000 people 
than to have a most scholarly, detailed 
and footnoted version read by 1,000 peo- 
ple. History will fail even the historian 
if it becomes the exclusive property of a 
small elite segment of the population. 

The Native-Son Cult 

This is the group which insists you 
can’t write authentically about the his- 
tory and lore of a region unless you were 
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born and raised there. The outlander is 
not only suspect, he is considered ignor- 
ant of what the region is all about. His 
works are cavalierly dismissed by this 
group as irrelevant, immaterial and, of 
course, inaccurate. 


When John Gunther came to my home 
town of Portland, Oregon, gathering ma- 
terial for his volume Inside the U. S. A., 
this cult felt sure he would do a miser- 
able job. How could Gunther learn about 
Portland and Oregon in a week? Natural- 
ly, this opinion didn’t change when the 
book was issued. Gunther was accused 
of being superficial, casual, frivolous 
and, invariably, inaccurate. Life isn’t 
worth living for some people unless they 
can denounce a writer or journalist for 
alleged inaccuracies. 


Yet I thought that Gunther, coming 
from afar, saw us with extraordinary 
perception and shrewdness. Further- 
more, he was not fettered by alliances, 
friendships or obligations. No special in- 
terest in Oregon, greedy to loot the 
state’s resources, had a financial string 
on him. No prominent resident had him 
tied down through personal associations. 
He could say what he liked, within the 
bounds of decency and the laws of libel. 
This made him a free agent with respect 
to our state, and infinitely more able to 
judge it impartially and fairly. 

Jack London spent barely more than 
a year in the Yukon and Alaska. Part of 
the time he was laid up with scurvy. Yet 
I doubt if anyone has ever mirrored more 
vividly the brutality, the heroism, the 
struggles, the sufferings, the quick-and- 
easy way of life of the men and women 
of that bleak Northern realm. Viscount 
Bryce wrote perceptively about the 
American continent and de Tocqueville 
caught the American character so suc- 
cinctly that his analyses have stood the 
test of time for 100 years and more. But 
these men were visitors from Europe, 
whose lives had been spent mainly in 
other lands. Certainly the role of strang- 
ers never lessened the value or authen- 
ticity of their diagnosis. 
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I have been in the position of being 
both the native son, who resented writers 
intruding on my domain in the Pacific 
Northwest, and of being the outlander 
who invaded the preserves of other 
writers in Alaska and northern Canada. 
From occupying both roles, I should like 
to make a confession. 


I believe many of the imprecations 
hurled at visiting journalists are tossed 
by resident writers, who are jealous that 
some traveler has come in and grabbed 
fine and original material right under 
their noses. I know. I’ve felt that way 
myself. It has taken many duels between 
my better nature and my Mr. Hyde in- 
stincts to keep me from publicly asking 
a journalistic pilgrim what made him 
ever think he could write intelligently 
about my Northwest. 


(Note: He probably did a spanking 
good job. Would that I could have done 
as well!) 


The Purists 


This is not nearly so dangerous a 
species as the fiends for accuracy or the 
native-son-or-nothing cultists. They are 
guilty principally of taking everything 
literally. This is fine but it can’t always 
be done. Some of them didn’t like it be- 
cause we covered part of the Lolo Trail 
by car. After all, Lewis and Clark had 
walked or gone by horseback. Why didn’t 
we walk or gallop the entire way, too? 

The bite of this species is not venom- 
ous, merely painful. While Lolo Creek 
surges to the Clearwater River, we want- 
ed to take a photograph of the place at 
which Lewis and Clark finally came 
down to navigable reaches on the Co- 
lumbia River system. But it was just a 
creek flowing between steep hills. The 
photographer wished he had someone 
splashing in the center of the creek. Mrs. 
Neuberger, who once taught swimming 
in the Portland schools and whose legs 
can stand scrutiny, said she would 
oblige. She went into a thicket of lodge- 
pole pine and put on her Jantzen bath- 
ing suit. 
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Presently the picture appeared in 
numerous magazines and newspapers, 
proving that, if news editors were not 
interested in Lewis and Clark, they at 
least accepted Mark Twain’s long-held 
theory that “the average American 
would rather see Lillian Russell naked 
than General U. S. Grant in full uni- 
form.” 

The purists protested because they 
thought the scene at Lolo Creek should 
have been just as it was when Lewis and 
Clark were there. This, quite obviously, 
was impossible. Hillsides have eroded, 
forests burned and the quantity of water 
diminished during the intervening 150 
years. As a conservationist, I regret these 
changes and regard them as for the 
worse. But the purists have to learn to 
accept them and live with them. This 
was why their protests over the presence 
of Mrs. Neuberger in the picture seemed 
specious. 

A bathing girl in the photo meant that 
a whole lot of news editors and copy- 
desk men would publish it. The Lewis 
and Clark angle may have been slightly 
subdued by the presence of a statuesque 
woman in a bathing suit, but I can’t see 
that the purists have any valid objection. 
When I look at photos of historic artillery 
on the green at Lexington or Appomatox, 
a pretty girl or small children in the pic- 
ture doesn’t spoil it for me. I decide that 
these fine representatives of future gen- 
erations of Americans are what the men 
who fired the cannon were really fight- 
ing for. 

The It-Can’t 

This is a subdivision of the purist cult— 
what the Communists, with their queer 
terminology, would call “fractionalism.” 

These people become suspicious when- 
ever a book about history develops popu- 
larity with large numbers of people. They 
set about to find out what is wrong with 
the book. These people consider history 
their own private property, to be dis- 
cussed only in hushed meetings and to be 
cluttered with footnotes and innumer- 
able ibids. The instant a book touching 
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upon some phase of history reaches the 
best-seller lists, this group decides that 
history has been debauched. 

The fault-finding instantly begins. It 
may be that the author has contrived con- 
versations which Mr. Lincoln or Justice 
Holmes actually wasn’t known to have 
had, but conceivably might have had. 
This becomes a sin. It could be that the 
book hints that well-known figures in 
history engaged in sexual relations. This 
is sensationalism and catering to pruri- 
ent tastes. It is unworthy of one who 
touches the sacred field of history. It has 
been done simply as a device to make the 
book sell at the stores. The members of 
this cult consider a book about history 
unsuccessful unless it sells less than 1,400 
copies. Should nearly all the first edition 
be left over, to be consigned to a counter 
somewhere between the milkshakes and 
the laxatives at a Liggett’s drugstore, 
then this tribe is happy, indeed. The book 
has been so rejected by the public that it 
must be a perfect work of art. 

Let me make it abundantly clear that 
I am not one of those who suggest in- 
clusion of references to sex merely for 
sex’s sake. Heaven forbid that I should 
ever be accused of advocating extension 
of the Mickey Spillane doctrine to his- 
tory! I don’t believe in debauching the 
story of our past with this sort of thing, 
although some writers have not been 
avove doing so. Yet, neither do I believe 
in censoring history, so that the pioneers 
and trail-blazers cease to be frail mortals, 
just like the rest of us. They were human, 
too. If frontiersmen sinned, then the sin- 
ning should be told when their tale is 
spun today. I guess the best guide for 
historians is the one which Horace Gree- 
ley, according to legend, applied to the 
old New York Tribune: 

‘What the good Lord let’s happen, [’ll 
put in my paper!” 

It is this kind of accuracy in which I 
set great store, rather than the endless 
quarreling over trivialities and minutia. 
Specific statistics are subject to endless 
and interminable rowing. Of course, they 
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should be correct. But, like the length 
of the Mackenzie River, this is not 
always ascertainable to the last mile. 
Some years ago I wrote an article which 
set forth my belief that Sacajawea’s serv- 
ices as a guide to Lewis and Clark had 
been greatly exaggerated. I granted that 
she was a remarkable and courageous 
maiden but a guide—no. This somewhat 
startling claim on my part provoked less 
mail than a minor statistical inaccuracy 
about the facilities of a transcontinental 
railroad, which appeared in another mag- 
azine article. 

I fear some of the people interested in 
history have become preoccupied with 
bric-a-brac. They are looking through a 
magnifying glass rather than binoculars. 
I am weary to the point of exhaustion 
over arguing with history enthusiasts 
about the height of Lolo Pass, where 
Lewis and Clark crossed the Bitterroots. 
The road maps and the atlases list the 
summit as 5,137 feet but the Lolo Na- 
tional Forest marker, erected precisely 
at the crest of the pass itself, lists 5,233 
feet. This is the elevation I invariably 
use, and I then must defend myself in 
mimeographed letters because I do not 
have time to prepare separate communi- 
cations. 

I want some historians to challenge my 
theory about Sacajawea as a guide, to 
guestion whether I am right in ascribing 
some of Lewis’ qualities of leadership to 
his moody but driving introspection, to 
wonder over my feeling that the British 
might have moved far southward into 
Columbia River Valley if the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition had failed... . 

But these protests or disagreements 
never come—only the discouraging and 
querulous letters over the proper alti- 
tude of Lolo Pass. Let’s not look at his- 
tery through a peephole; let’s do it 
through a picture window. 

The “Unfused” Cult 

This is a further subdivision of the 

anti-popular school. The members of this 


tribe want historic events totally sepa- 
rated from the daily lives and habits of 
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the people who lived in historic times. 
Nothing should be said about the food, 
the clothing, the economics, the schools, 
the medical care, the politics of the era. 
History, to this group, consists predomi- 
nantly of battles and duels. 

Nor is it a group confined to imagi- 
nation. During the 1951 session of the 
Oregon Legislature my wife fought a 
stubborn battle against a bill, proposed 
by some of these well-meaning but mis- 
guided individuals, to force the teaching 
of “unfused” history courses in the 
schools of the state. By “unfused” courses, 
they meant that the Revolutionary 
War and its fighting had to be separated 
entirely from the literature, from the 
poetry, from the economic structure, 
from the art, of that particular period in 
American colonial times. Wars, in other 
words, had to be suspended in a vacuum 
between Heaven and earth like Moham- 
med’s coffin. 

This is more than a threat to interest- 
ing and informative writing. It is a gen- 
uine peril to historic accuracy—and not 
the kind of peril represented by having 
the Mackenzie River five miles too short 
o1 the Lolo Trail 464 feet too high. It 
could bring about such distortion that 
children of the future would not really 
know the events that had led up to our 
war for freedom against England, to our 
expansion westward across the continent 
or to our emergence on the world scene 
as a great international power. 

The goal of people who write about 
history, whether in fictionalized or fac- 
tual form, is to obtain as wide a reader- 
ship as possible without perverting his- 
tory to untruthful ends. 

If a writer contrives imaginary con- 
versations on the part of historic charac- 
ters, what is sinful about that? If another 
writer implies that the Presidents or 
Generals or pathfinders of the past were 
flesh-and-blood creatures with flesh- 
and-blooc desires, is this anything justi- 
fying reproach? And if 100 times more 
people wil! look at a photo of an historic 
site because there is a bathing girl or a 
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small child in the photo, has any high 
crime or misdemeanor been committed? 

Let’s make history as popular as we 
can and still keep it history. Theodore 
Roosevelt said that the task of the leader 
in politics was to think what the people 
think, but to think it first. I would say 
that the task of the writer in the realm 
of history is to decide what the public 


wants most to know about our history, 
and to write it first. If he does that, he 
will be successful financially and he will 
know that he has made a contribution to 
the sum total of human knowledge and 
wisdom. These may not be the highest of 
goals, but they will do until some better 
ones for the historic writer come along. 
[THE Enp | 





The distinguished professional Historian, Dr. Gates, here 
answers Mr. Neuberger. He points out some compelling 
reasons why history cannot be tampered with just for the 
sake of telling a more vivid story or writing for popular 
magazines. 


TERRORS 
OF THE 
TIRED MIND 


Those who attended the Northwest History conference at Helena in May, will 
recall that Mr. Neuberger’s address was part of a forensic game of cops and robbers 
that pitted several groups of historical writers against one another in friendly repartee. 
In that encounter the professionals seemed to suffer the worst of things. The mood 
and manners of the classroom were inappropriate and the playful thrusts of the ad- 
versary found them with only half an answer. Thus, as sometimes happens, they con- 


BY 
CHARLES M. 
GATES 


trived their defenses only after the game was over. 


The present remarks are afterthoughts 
which were not a part of the conference 
program. For the opportunity to make 
such a reply the academics are indebted 
to the chairman who, having spent some 
years pleasantly occupied in the clois- 
tered halls of higher education, was un- 
willing to see the forces of learning whol- 
ly routed and driven from the field. 





Dr. Charles M. Gates is Professor of History at the 

University of Washington and Editor of the PACIFIC 

NORTHWEST QUARTERLY. He has had a long and 

distinguished career in his profession in the Pacific 
Northwest. 
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I speak as a professional] historian. Like 
many of my colleagues I cherish a deep 
sympathy and fellow feeling for the his- 
torical writer, whatever his background 
and persuasion may be, who seeks to give 
color and life to the times, events, and 
characters of the past. It saddens me that 
so much of our history—in fact, all of it— 
is irreparably gone from us, never to be 
lived out again. I am sobered by the spec- 
tacle of our many contributors to the 
Saturday Evening Post giving of them- 
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selves valiantly and against great odds, 
that Americans everywhere may salvage 
a few relics from the colorful exploits of 
the pioneers. It is a great pity, I think, 
that so many obstacles stand in their 
way, that their path is beset with devils, 
cults, and evil spirits who challenge their 
facts and upset their conclusions. But it 
is regrettable that these masters of the 
media of mass communication, possessed 
of the great gifts of vitality, human in- 
terest, and felicitous expression, should 
be prisoners of the prevailing mood, and 
dedicated so exclusively to the task of 
telling us pleasantly and in spritely prose 
what they think we like to hear. 


The professional historian too is a man 
of nightmares who, when the going is 
rough, conjures up visions of hobgoblins 
and peoples his world with devils of 
straw. Under ordinary circumstances he 
avoids putting pen to paper to describe 
these hallucinations, considering them an 
occupational hazard for which the world 
at large would have little understanding. 
But I assure you they are very real hob- 
goblins and they arise from frustrations 
fully as devastating to creative effort as 
any that our allies in popular writing 
must contend with. Let us see who they 
are and with what temptations they sur- 
round us. 


First there are those who keep telling 
us: “History must be written for the 
pulps; else it is of no consequence.” Pon- 
derous volumes gather dust upon the 
library shelves. No one reads them, so 
why write them? If History is to make 
its impact upon the mind of the people, 
it must be brought to life. Who can judge 
better of the ability to do this than the 
people themselves? 


Such barbs as these touch the profes- 
sional historian in tender places. They 
tempt him with the thought that if he 
writes engagingly, the mighty power of 
the pen and the printing press will be at 
his command. His words and his thoughts 
will reach out to touch the lives of count- 
less thousands of readers, and History 
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will become at last a force in world af- 
fairs. The writer would become the lion 
of the drawing room, the social favorite 
much sought after in the gatherings of 
those who make friends and influence 
people. And, incidentally, he would make 
money, too. 

I wish in some ways that I could share 
Mr. Neuberger’s great confidence that a 
good research program could be dreamed 
up and executed through popular de- 
mand. It would make life so much simp- 
ler for some of us historical writers. I am 
not sure that I understand exactly how it 
would work, but I can imagine that my 
favorite magazine editor would call me 
up long distance and say something like 
this: “Now listen, professor, I’ve had lots 
of calls lately for an article about his- 
tory.” He would then presumably go on 
to tell me which corner of history was 
involved in this particular call. Then: 
“I’m sure it would go; everybody has 
been talking about it. It would sell out 
the magazine. You'd be a great success. 
And think of the contribution to know]l- 
edge you would be making.” 

Perhaps I have exaggerated things a 
bit. Mr. Neuberger is a very persuasive 
spokesman for the free lancers and I may 
not know even now just what kind of a 
game it is. But I still have a few linger- 
ing doubts. Somehow I am not convinced 
that the test of the marketplace is a re- 
liable index to good historical writing. 
Shall we cast the historian in the role of 
poet laureate and have him go to his desk 
each morning to compose a fitting piece 
to some passing centennial? Shall we 
gauge the scholar’s insight by the 
shrewdness of an editor’s hunch? And 
are we to be assured of the quality of our 
scholarship if only we can reach 100,000 
readers? 

No historical writer serves us well by 
creating confusion in our minds as to the 
purpose of our effort. We may think we 
can worship both God and Mammon but 
inevitably we shall prefer the one or the 
other. Our choice will affect every area 
of our writing. It will influence our se- 
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lection of subject matter, our interpreta- 
tion of “facts,” our treatment of historical 
truth, and our attitude toward the exact- 
ing demands of craftsmanship. 

If we have no further object than to 
pass a pleasant hour, perhaps history 
blown of froth and bubbles may serve 
our purpose. But if we want something 
more—to ask of the characters of history 
wherein greatness lies, to define the 
characteristics of an age, or understand 
the complexities of broad social move- 
ments—then we shall direct more search- 
ing questions to the historian, and he 
must not ignore them. Writing for Coro- 
net is no solution to this problem. 

Consider, for example, what we should 
say to the second group of haunting 
spirits, those who insist. in writing his- 
tory, not only that the cake be iced, but 
that it should be frosted all the way 
through. 

The idea follows naturally enough 
from the writer’s eagerness to lure a host 
of readers to his newstand. History 
should be nothing if not amusing. We 
have so little time. Do not burden your 
writing with heavy freight. Keep it light 
and make it easy. Describe the odd and 
the picturesque. Point out the foibles of 
the “great” personalities, the moments of 
dramatic crisis that dissolved somehow 
in anticlimax. Your mission is not to in- 
struct but to entertain. 

The professional historian recognizes 
his obligation to have something to say 
to his own generation. He agrees that he 
should say it so as to be heard and under- 
stood. He does not admit, however, that 
to do this he must pipe his story to the 
nursery or set his song to jazz. He thinks 
in terms of education rather than enter- 
tainment. He finds his purpose in chal- 
lenging a youthful mind (whether of six 
or sixty) to achieve a mastery of some- 
thing difficult rather than amusing him 
with diversions which make no demands 
upon his time, his will, or his intellect. 

History serves us through the whole 
range of man’s activities not just in the 
simple ones. We do not ask of the physi- 
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cist that he tell us in a few words the in- 
tricacies of a bomb or a jet engine. Why 
should we resent it if History does not 
explain War and Revovlution in a phrase 
and describe all human institutions in a 
paragraph? It is all very well, in reflect- 
ing upon the American war of independ- 
ence, to say, “Here our forefathers struck 
a blow for freedom.” But it is not enough 
to view the situation through the eyes of 
Paul Revere’s horse.' In an age when 
other knowledge advances from the horse 
and buggy era to the electronic micro- 
scope and calculator, it ill behooves the 
historian to linger behind too long with 
the covered wagons. 

Or again, what of the company of gob- 
lins who tease us with the great possibili- 
ties of the plausible. If some incident 
might have happened, why should we not 
say that it did happen? If Lincoln could 
have told a good anecdote or humorous 
story (which we make up), then for all 
purposes of reader appeal, he did tell it, 
and History might as well be resigned to 
it. The demands for dialogue are many 
and we should satisfy them with some 
play of modern wit or graphic turn of 
phrase. The past is only to be recaptured 
in the imagination anyway. A few imagi- 
nary conversations do no violence—at 
least to the living—and they are so much 
more fun to read. 

By such devious and ingenious rea- 
soning do our tempters obscure for us the 
difference between fact and fancy, and 
by so doing strike (whether wittingly or 
not) at the honesty and integrity of our 
discipline. Let others then put words in 
the mouths of the great and invent the 
incident that narrative requires, but do 
not call it History. The poet perhaps has 
license, as the artist may paint the sunset 
more brilliant than it was. But let there 
be watchdogs to guard the limits of our 
knowledge. These should know our 
myths and legends for what they are, and 
not be concerned with adding to them in 


"See Mr. Revere and I, a fascinating equestrian ac- 


count of the American Revolution which my daugh- 
ter brought home recently from her school library 
for my edification and her own amusement. 








flights of imagery. In the ceaseless quest 
for truth they must know whether they 
have really captured it or only smell it 
faintly from afar. For them let there be 
no illusions about History’s might-have- 
beens. 

It is a matter of some importance, I 
think, that readers in the 100,000 class 
draw distinctions between that which is 
accurate and that which is not. It may be 
that the points at issue are the wrong 
points, that they are the trivial rather 
than the momentous, or that they are 
points which for one reason or another 
are difficult to be resolved. Nevertheless 
people do put History in a different cate- 
gory than cther forms of writing. They 
show a respect for it that they do not 
feel for other literature however excel- 
lent. They argue about it because they 
believe that objective standards of truth 
and actuality are involved which ought 
not to be lightly compromised. This is 
something healthy, and if the challengers 
on occasion make themselves unpleasant 
with the writers, it is only a reminder 
that in this game the ground rules are 
strict and may be enforced by any wit- 
ness to the violation of them. 


Finally there is the clan of presuming 
sprites who scorn the methods of our 
craft while complaining bitterly because 
we do not recognize their “contributions 
to learning.” In this assembly one finds 
the archenemies of all formal scholarly 
procedure. “A pox on footnotes,” they 
cry, and “what is bibliography but a 
parade of needless learning. Would you 
be read for your own authority, or con- 
tent yourself with an endless compiling 
of precedents like a barrister’s clerk?” 


This is all very well, except that in 
washing away every visible trace of our 
research, the baby may go out with the 
bath. How shall we credit an author’s 
claim to originality when it is neither de- 
fined nor substantiated? Mr. Neuberger 
speaks of a reappraisal of Sacajawea’s 
role in history, which presumably he 
considers his own, a contribution to our 
understanding of the Lewis and Clark 
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expedition. Is it new and should we 
therefore be impressed by it? The late 
Professor C. S. Kingston came to the 
same conclusion and published his find- 
ings and his evidence ten years ago. Our 
evaluation of Mr. Neuberger’s work, not 
considering it now as good writing but 
as good scholarship, must be made in 
relation to the research which had been 
done at the time he wrote. Did Professor 
Kingston’s study precede his own? If so, 
did Mr. Neuberger know about it? One 
answer may support his claim to original- 
ity; another most certainly destroys it. 
In either case a few explanations are in 
order. Whether they appear in the text 
of his remarks or in a footnote makes no 
great difference. 


The probing of such a point as this 
doubtless is not often necessary with the 
popular writers, for most of them are too 
little concerned with contributions. They 
write, as their readers read, on the run 
and at high speed. There is no time to 
consider such delicate matters, for a 
deadline will soon be upon them, and 
they must hasten on to their next adven- 
ture. Commonly they are content to ap- 
propriate the product of scholarship and 
embellish it. Nevertheless there are times 
when they aspire to share the role of the 
scholar, and find some fascination in dis- 
covering truth as well as dressing it up. 
For such as these there are responsibili- 
ties to be assumed and they would do 
well to acknowledge them. 


No, the popular writers have no exclu- 
sive claim upon our sympathies. The pro- 
fessionals are likewise beset by devils 
and plagued with witches. I have intro- 
duced to you only a few of the historian’s 
closetful of spooks. These with their fel- 
low frights comprise together quite an 
aggregation and on occasion they become 
more than a little troublesome. But they 
work their terrors on a tired mind. An- 
other day and we close the door on them 
again, seeing them for what they are— 
just goblins. 
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A backward glance at the oldest active Jesuit establishment in the 
State depicts courage, compassion, vision and service. 





St. Ignatius Mission, located forty miles north of Missoula, which celebrated its 
hundredth anniversary September 24-26, is the only active mission left of those that 
the Jesuit fathers established for the Indians of Montana Territory in the mid-1800’s. 


In the summer of 1854 it was proposed 
to build a new Jesuit mission not far 
from Flathead Lake. Chief Alexander 
of the Kalispel Indians selected the site, 
centrally located for his people, frequent- 
ly called the Pend Oreille, as well as for 
the Kutenai and the Flatheads. Father 
Adrien Hoeken, who had spent ten years 
among the Kalispel in what is now 
northeastern Washington, was the first 
head of St. Ignatius Mission. 

In a letter written to Father DeSmet 
from a Flathead camp in October 1855, 
Father Hoeken gave this account of the 
first months of the mission: 

“Having set out from Kalispel mission 
on the 28th of August, 1854, I arrived at 
the place designated on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, and found it such as it had been 
represented—a beautiful region, evident- 
ly fertile, uniting a useful as well as 
pleasing variety of woodland and prairie, 
lake and river—the whole crowned in the 
distance by the white summit of the 
mountains, and sufficiently rich withal 
in fish and game. 





Ella E. Clark teaches at Washington State College at 
Pullman. She has a deep interest in the history of 
this region. This is her first article to appear in this 
magazine, and a timely one, in view of the recent 
successful centennial celebration at St. Ignatius. 
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“I shall never forget the emotions of 
hope and fear that filled my heart, when 
for the first time I celebrated mass in 
this lonely spot, in the open air, in the 
presence of a numerous band of Kalis- 
pels, who looked up to me, under God, 
for their temporal and spiritual welfare 
in this new home. The place was utterly 
uninhabited,—several bands of Indians 
live within a few days’ travel, whom you 
formerly visited, and where you baptized 
many, while others still remained pagan. 
I was in hope of gathering these around 
me, and God has been pleased to bless an 
undertaking begun for His glory, even 
beyond my expectation. 

“In a few weeks we had erected sev- 
eral frame buildings, a chapel, two 
houses, carpenter’s and _ blacksmith’s 
shops; wigwams had sprung up at the 
same time all around in considerable 
numbers, and morning and evening you 
might still have heard the sound of the 
axe and the hammer, and have seen 
new-comers rudely putting together 
lodges. About Easter of this year, 
over one thousand Indians, of dif- 
ferent tribes, from the Upper Koe- 
tenays and Flat-Bow Indians, Pends- 
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This old photo ingeniously posed all of the Indian boys and their instructors at the old school vocational 
workshop. Neither the date nor the photographer is known. From the Historical Library files. 
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d’Oreilles, Flat-Heads, and Mountain 
Kalispels, who had arrived in succession 
during the winter, when they heard of 
the arrival of the long-desired Black- 
gown, made this place their permanent 
residence. All these Indians have mani- 
fested the best dispositions. Besides a 
large number of children baptized in the 
course of the year, I have had the happi- 
ness to baptize, before Christmas and 
Easter, upwards of one hundred and fifty 
adults of the Koetenay tribe, men of 
great docility and artlessness of charac- 
ter, who told me that ever since you had 
been among them, some years ago, they 
had abandoned the practice of gambling 
and other vices, and cherished the hope 
of being instructed one day in the re- 
ligion of the Great Spirit. 

“By the beginning of spring, our good 
Brother McGean had cut some eighteen 
thousand rails; and placed under culti- 
vation a large field, which promises to 
yield a very plentiful harvest. Lieuten- 
ant Mullan, who spent the winter among 
the Flat-Heads of St. Mary’s, has pro- 
cured me much valuable aid in founding 
this mission, and has all along taken a 
lively interest in its prosperity. I know 
not how to acquit the debt of gratitude 
I owe this most excellent officer, and I 
can only pray, poor missionary as I am, 
that the Lord may repay his generosity 
and kindness a hundredfold in blessings 
of time and eternity.” 
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Father Hoeken described it as “a beau- 
tiful church, which has excited the ad- 
miration of even Lieutenant Mullan, of 
the United States Army. This church is 
sufficiently large to contain the whole 
tribe, and on Sundays and festival days, 
when our Indians have adorned it with 
what ornaments of green boughs and 
wild flowers the woods and prairies sup- 
ply; when they sing in it their devout 
hymns with fervor during the Holy Sac- 
rifice, it might serve as a subject of edi- 
fication and an example to quicken the 
zeal of many an old Christian congrega- 
tion.” 

This century-old church, a little log 
cabin, still stands at St. Ignatius, across 
the road from the Holy Family hospital. 
It is now used as a tool shed. 

In the background of the story of the 
St. Ignatius Mission is most of the drama 
of the Jesuit missions in the Northwest 
wilderness. The drama began in 1831, 
when the Flathead or Salish Indians sent 
four men from the Bitterroot valley of 
western Montana to St. Louis, to ask 
that Black Robes be sent to them. They 
had learned about the Black Robes and 
the Great Spirit from Iroquois Indians 
who had wandered from northeastern 
Canada and had been adopted into their 
tribe. They had heard that General 
Clark, of the friendly exploring party of 
1805-06, was living in St. Louis. 
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Four times the Flatheads sent deputa- 
tions on the long and perilous journey to 
St. Louis to beg for missionaries — in 
1831, 1835, 1837, and 1839. At last, in the 
fall of 1839, their messengers chanced 
to talk with a young Belgian priest, Fath- 
er Jean Pierre DeSmet. He volunteered 
to go to the Flathead country, and his 
superiors in St. Louis assigned the task 
to him.” 

The following spring, accompanied by 
the messenger who had remained in Mis- 
souri to be his guide, Father DeSmet set 
out on what he referred to as “an explor- 
ing expedition to the Rocky Mountains.” 
Three months later he arrived at Green 
River, Wyoming, a favorite place for the 
annual rendezvous of traders and trap- 
pers. There he was joyously surprised 
by ten Flathead warriors who had been 
sent to meet him after their returning 
messenger had reported that a Black 
Robe was to come. On July 5, 1840, before 
a crowd of Indians, hunters, trappers, 
and traders, Father DeSmet celebrated 
the first mass in the northern Rockies. 
The spot where it was held was soon 
known as “the Prairie of the Mass.” 

The Flathead delegation guided the 
missionary over the Teton Range and 
into the Gallatin Valley of present-day 
Montana. At Pierre’s Hole they found 
encamped about 1600 Flathead and Ku- 
tenai Indians, who had traveled from 
their home in the Bitterroot valley to 
welcome the long-expected Black Robe. 
Father DeSmet remained with them for 
only a few weeks that summer, giving 
religious instruction to people whom he 
found touchingly eager to receive it and 
translating into the Salish language the 
Ten Commandments and the chief pray- 
ers of the Church.” 

In the spring of 1841, after a journey 
of months to raise funds for his work 
among the Indians, he started again from 
St. Louis to the Flathead country. This 
time he was accompanied by two other 
priests and by three lay brothers. So 
eager were the Flatheads for his return 
that a delegation of them traveled 800 
miles to meet the missionaries. In Sep- 
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tember of 1841, they commenced work 
on St. Mary’s Mission, in the Bitterroot 
valley about thirty miles south of the 
present city of Missoula. It was the first 
Catholic mission in Montana.* 


Before winter set in, Father DeSmet 
made a few days’ journey over the moun- 
tains and across rivers to Fort Colville, 
in what is now northeastern Washing- 
ton. He needed provisions for the winter 
and seeds for the following spring, and 
he wished to visit the Kalispel Indians 
who usually spent the autumn along the 
stream now called the Pend Oreille Riv- 
er. He was surprised to find that the peo- 
ple in two camps of Kalispel knew all 
the prayers he had taught the Flatheads 
in the summer of 1840. Hearing about the 
Black Robe from their neighbors and 
kinsmen, the Kalispel had sent to the 
Flathead camp a young man with a good 
memory, to learn all that he could. So 
well did he learn the prayers and canti- 
cles that he gave instructions to his peo- 
ple during the winter of 1840-41. The 
Kalispel were overjoyed when Father 
DeSmet expressed a hope that he might 
send a missionary to them before long.” 

He kept his promise by sending to 
them Father Adrien Hoeken. “The first 
thing which struck me on my arrival 
among them,” wrote Father Hoeken in a 
letter to his home, “was a truly brotherly 
love and perfect union, which animated 
the whole tribe and seemed to make them 
but one big family. They manifest great 
love, obedience, and respect for their 
chiefs . . |who| are as much the real 
fathers of their people as is a good su- 
perior the father of a religious commu- 
nity.’”® 

In the fall of 1844, Father DeSmet as- 
sisted Father Hoeken in establishing a 
mission among the Indians whom he 
called the Kalispel of the Bay, the bay 
being a great bend in the Pend Oreille 
River about forty miles above its junction 
with the Columbia. They called it the St. 
Ignatius Mission. The site can still be 
located, on the Kalispel Reservation near 
the present village of Usk, Washington. 
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Unable to return to St. Mary’s Mission 
because of December floods and then ice 
and snow, Father DeSmet spent the win- 
ter with the Kalispel at the new mission. 
“IT shall always remember with pleasure 
the winter of 1844-45, which I had the 
happiness of spending among these good 
Indians,’ he wrote in a letter to his 
bishop. He celebrated “the great festival 
of Christmas” with them in the new little 
church in the wilderness. In the spring 
the Indians built fourteen log houses and 
a large barn, and planted 300 acres in 
grain.‘ 

But eventually the site along the Pend 
Oreille River proved unsuitable. It was 
often inundated in the spring when 
heavy snows melted in the mountains. 
An especially disastrous flood washed 
away some of the buildings and de- 
stroyed the crops. St. Mary’s Mission 
among the Flatheads had been tempo- 
rarily closed in 1850. So in 1854, Indians 
and missionaries agreed that a central 
location for a new mission should be se- 
lected which would be convenient for the 
three tribes of the area: the Kalispel, the 
Flatheads, and the Kutenai. The place 
suggested by the Kalispel chief was a 
favorite camping spot of the three tribes, 
both in winter and in summer. Its name, 
“Sinielmen,” means “meeting place” or 
“‘rendezvous.””* 

Father Hoeken approved of Chief 
Alexander’s choice, and the St. Ignatius 
Mission was moved from the east bank 
of the Pend Oreille River to what is now 
called Mission Valley, Montana. For an 
uninterrupted century, it has adminis- 
tered to the spiritual and material needs 
of the Indians of the region. 
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For amusement and culture, the boys at St. Igna- 
tius Mission had the opportunity of learning to 
play a musical instrument and of joining the band. 
They took this recreational training seriously, as 
this old photo attests. 





In 1855, the year following the estab- 
lishment of the mission, Governor Isaac 
Stevens summoned all the Indians of the 
St. Ignatius area to a council to be held 
at Hellgate in the Bitterroot Valley. He 
asked Father Hoeken to assist at the 
council there and also at the later Grand 
Council of Peace among the Blackfeet at 
Fort Benton. Father Hoeken’s name ap- 
pears on the Treaty of 1855, in which the 
boundaries were established for a reser- 
vation for “the Confederated Tribes of 
Flatheads, Pend d’Oreilles and Koote- 
nais.” At first called the Jocko Reserva- 
tion, it is now known as the Flathead 
Reservation. 


By this treaty of 1855, the government 
was to maintain schools, mills, black- 
smith and carpenter shops, in partial pay- 
ment for the land the Indians were sell- 
ing to the government. The priests and 
lay brothers were instructed to carry out 
this part of the agreement in the name 
of the government.” In 1857, Father Hoe- 
ken reported to Father DeSmet that the 
religious community censisted of five 
people besides himself: Father Joseph 
Menetry, who was missionary, prefect 
of the chapel, and inspector-in-chief of 
the fields; Brother McGean, farmer, who 
taught the Indians how to cultivate their 
fields and to take care of their simple 
farming tools; Brother Vincent Magri, 
carpenter, miller, and dispenser of medi- 
cines among the sick; Brother Francis, 
carpenter and sacristan; and Brother 
Joseph Spegt, blacksmith, baker, and 
gardener.'’ Brother Joseph had come to 
the Rocky Mountains with Father De- 
Smet in 1841. 


*Rev. P. J. DeSmet, Western Mission and Mission- 
aries: A Series of Letters, (New York, 1863), 
296, 299-301. 


* Pierre-Jean DeSmet, Life, Letters and Travels, 1801- 
1873, H. Chittenden and A. Richardson, eds. (New 
York: Harper, 1905), I, 19-31 and 289-90, 
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In this letter Father Hoeken reported 
that, in spite of the terms of the treaty, 
“our poor mission has never received a 
farthing from the government.”'' Pay- 
ments were made later, however, and 
until they were stopped by Congress in 
1896, the mission grew in service and in 
influence. Funds and assistance came 
from other sources also. In 1864 four 
Sisters of Providence journeyed from 
Montreal, Canada, to open a boarding 
school for Indian girls. 


Some realization of the incredible 
hardships of travel in those years can be 
imagined from the fact that it took the 
Sisters four weeks to go by horseback 
from Walla Walla to Frenchtown, Mon- 
tana, a distance now of about 360 miles 
by paved highway. “Steep ascents, deep 
ravines, fallen timber, streams and 
gulches, lay in the path” of these mis- 
sionaries, the first white women ever to 
cross the Coeur d’Alene Mountains. Min- 
ers in those mountains, amazed to see the 
Sisters, warned: “You will never stay 
there! No white woman could ever en- 
dure living in such suroundings.” 


But the devoted women did stay. They 
promptly opened a school in which they 
taught not only the usual subjects, but 
also all kinds of household tasks and 
practical gardening.'* Twenty years later 
the Sisters of Providence were joined by 
the first colony of Ursuline Sisters to 
come to Montana. They opened a nursery 
school or kindergarten, to train and to 
care for the health of children between 
two and four years of age. Both groups 
of Sisters worked among the women of 
the reservation, teaching them proper 
care of their children and of the sick." 


In 1888 the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus established a boarding school for 
boys at St. Ignatius. In the Jocko valley, 
about 23 miles from the mission, they 
built a church and a branch school to 
accommodate the Indians of that vicinity. 
Straitened finances soon closed both, but 
the church built later at Arlee is still 
used as a house of worship. 
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A printing press was installed at the 
mission, which printed a Salish-English 
dictionary and a few religious books and 
pamphlets in the Salish language. (Fath- 
er Mengarini, who prepared the diction- 
ary, had mastered the Salish language so 
thoroughly that the Indians could not 
tell him from one of themselves by his 
speech.) In the shops at St. Ignatius, the 
boys were taught such useful trades as 
printing, carpentry, blacksmithing, sad- 
dlemaking, and the like. They learned 
agriculture by work in the fields of the 
mission; irrigation farming was begun 
there as early as 1869.'* A flour mill was 
built, to grind the grain raised on the 
mission farm, and a whipsaw mill to cut 
the lumber for the homes and school 
buildings being erected. Power for both 
plants was obtained from a nearby creek. 


The whipsaw mill cut the lumber for 
the second church at the mission. Built 
in 1864, the whole structure was held 
together by wooden pins, for nails were 
almost unobtainable and were extreme- 
ly expensive. The columns of the nave, 
18 inches in diameter, and the belfry, 
more than 100 feet high, were marvels 
to all visitors.'’° This church was later 
remodeled for the present hospital of the 
Sisters of Providence. 


As the mission continued to grow, a 
larger and more beautiful church build- 
ing was planned. In 1891, the Fathers laid 
the cornerstone of a brick church, the one 
in which the 1954 centennial celebration 
was held. The exterior is commonplace 
in appearance, but the interior is amaz- 
ing in a chapel built 63 years ago in the 
Rocky Mountain wilderness. 


Tbid., 31-34 and 260-265. 


‘Thid., 38-40. 

° Ibid., 342-347. 

“Ibid., II, 458. 

 Thid., I, 49 and II, 466-471. 

*L. B. Palladino, Jndian and White in the Northwest: 
A History of Catholictty in Montana, 1831 to 1891 


(Lancaster, Pa., 1922), p. 91. 
* Tbid., 95-97, 
"DeSmet, Western Missions, 311 
" Ibid., 315. 
* Palladino, 138-144. 
* Ibid., 147, 163-164. 
" Thid., 158-162. 
™ Thid., 97-98. 
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In older days these were the girls’ dormitories at St. Ignatius Mission. A study of the buildings indi- 
cates that they were of different pericds, built as funds and growth permitted. 





The paintings and mural decorations 
are the work of J. Carignano, a Coadjutor 
Brother of the Society of Jesus, born in 
Italy. An untrained artist, he was the 
chef at Gonzaga College, now Gonzaga 
University. There in a corner screened 
off from the rest of the kitchen, Brother 
Carignano painted at every leisure mo- 
ment. Taking his single pieces with him, 
he spent fourteen months at St. Ignatius, 
adorning the walls and ceiling of the new 
chapel with religious paintings.'* Both 
in subject matter and in richness of color, 
his work is reminiscent of the Italian 
churches which were his models. 

While this new church was being built, 
the mission reached the peak of its de- 
velopment. But its educational activities 
were almost stopped in 1896 when Con- 
gress stopped Federal payments to mis- 
sion schools among the Indians. The 
shops had to be given up, and the num- 
ber of pupils had to be greatly reduced— 
from 320 in 1896 to 41 in 1901. Religious 
communities and individual donors res- 
cued some of the work of the mission, as 
they did in the 1920’s when two disas- 
trous fires destroyed the establishments 
of the Sisters. The Sisters of Providence 
now maintain a hospital at St. Ignatius."* 
The Ursuline Sisters conduct a school 
attended by about 60 Indian boys and 
girls. The Brothers of the Society of 
Jesus continue their devotion to the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
Indians on the Flathead Reservation. 
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A tradition introduced by the early 
missionaries is still observed every year 
on the evening of Good Friday. That is 
the ancient ceremony called “the Burial 
of Our Lord.” Its annual observance had 
been long established when Father Ludo- 
vic Taelman, now chaplain at the hos- 
pital, came to St. Ignatius in 1890. In- 
dians and whites travel from many miles 
to participate in or to observe this unique 
and impressive ceremony.'* 

The history of the St. Ignatius Mission 
would not be complete without mention- 
ing the influence of the Jesuit fathers and 
the Christian Indians in maintaining 
peace between the natives of the area 
and the whites, in pioneer days. Within 
a year after the councils and treaties of 
1855, several Indian tribes in Washing- 
ton and Oregon broke out into open war- 
fare with the whites, and there was great 
unrest among most of the neighboring 
tribes. “I fear a general uprising among 
the Indians toward the commencement 
of spring,” wrote Father Ravalli to Fath- 
er Joset in the latter part of 1856.'° 

Largely because of the efforts of the 
Fathers at St. Ignatius in 1855-56 and of 


" St. Ignatius Mission: Historical Guide and Key to 
The Frescoes (St. Ignatius, Montana), pp. 6-7. 

“ [bid., pp. 5-10. 

* Elizabeth Harrison and Harriet Miller, “Good Fri- 
day at St. Ignatius Mission .. .,” Inland Empire 
Vagazine, the Spokesman-Review, April 11, 1954, 
pp. 3-4. 

" DeSmet, Western Missions, p. 309 and Palladino, 
p. 97. 
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Father Joseph Joset at the mission near 
Coeur d’Alene in 1858, the Indians on the 
Flathead and Coeur d’Alene reservations 
were restrained from acts of hostility 
against the whites. In the Nez Perce war 
of 1877, Chief Charlot of the Flatheads 
refused to join Chief Joseph, and thus 
saved the Bitterroot valley from pillage 
and bloodshed. 

And what of the people among whom 
the St. Ignatius Mission was established 
a century ago? Father Hoeken’s praise 
of the Kalispel in 1844 has already 
been quoted. He admired also their sys- 
tem of communal living, by which the 
old, the sick, the widow and orphans 
were as well taken care of as were the 
hunters. “Complaints, murmurings, and 
backbiting are here unknown,” he added. 
Father DeSmet found the Kalispel docile, 
pious, friendly, contented and happy in 
spite of their poverty.*” 

The Flatheads, in the opinion of the 
missionaries and of travelers in the West, 
were “characterized by the greatest sim- 
plicity, docility, and uprightness,” wrote 
Father DeSmet in 1841. “Yet to the sim- 
plicity of children is joined the courage 
of heroes. They never begin the attack, 
but woe to such as provoke them or treat 
them unjustly.” 

He found them “generous, devoted to 
their brethren and friends, irreproach- 
able, and even exemplary, as regards 
probity and morality. Among them, dis- 
sensions, quarrels, injuries, and enmities 
are unknown. During my stay in the tribe 
last year, I have never remarked any- 
thing that was contrary to modesty and 
decorum in the manners and conversa- 
tion of the men and women .. .*' 

“IT was not able to discover among these 
people the slightest blameworthy act, 
unless it was their gambling,” wrote 
Father DeSmet in another letter. “These 
games were unanimously abolished, as 
soon as I had explained to them that they 
were contrary to the commandment of 
God They [the Flatheads| are 
scrupulously honest in their buying and 
selling; they have never been accused of 
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having committed a theft; everything 
that is found is taken to the lodge of 
the chief, who cries the articles and re- 
turns them to the owner. Slander is un- 
known among them even among the 
women; lying is hateful to them beyond 
anything else . 

“Quarrels and fits of rage are severely 
punished. No one suffers without his 
brothers interesting themselves in his 
trouble and coming to the rescue; ac- 
cordingly, they have no orphans among 
them. They are polite, always of a jovial 
humor, very hospitable, and helpful to 
one another in their duties.’’*” 

In 1855, Governor Isaac Stevens, of the 
newly established Territory of Washing- 
ton, highly commended the Flatheads in 
his report to the President of the United 
States: “They are ... honest, brave, and 
docile; they need only encouragement to 
become good citizens.”’** 

Lieutenant Mullan praised the singu- 
lar “nobleness of character” found among 
some of the Flatheads he became ac- 
quainted with in the area of Fort Owen 
and the old St. Mary’s Mission. “And I 
here record,” he wrote, “that I never had 
a want but which, when made known to 
them, they supplied and that they always 
treated myself and my parties with a 
frank generosity and a continuous friend- 
ship.”’** 

Today, in the midst of domestic and 
international dissensions, and of the un- 
solved “Indian problem,” both Indians 
and whites might ponder over these 
words of the missionaries, the governor, 
and an army engineer of a century ago. 
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” DeSmet, Life, Letters, II, 459-60. 

*"Tbid., I, 319 and 321. 

* [bid., 1, 227-228. 

DeSmet, Western Missions, p. 281. 

“Capt. John Mullan, Report on the Construction of a 
Military Road from Walla Walla to Fort Benton 
(Washington, 1863), p. 21. 
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THE BUFFALO HUNTERS. The 
of the Hide Men, by Mari Sandoz. 
ings House, N. Y., 372 pp., $4.50. 


Story 
Hast- 


Reviewed by Archie Clark 


Mari Sandoz, author of “Old Jules” 
and “Crazy Horse,” has made another 
important contribution to the history of 
the West in this book, second volume in 
the important American Procession 
Series. 


In presenting the story of the great 
bison herds that once roamed the Great 
Plains, Miss Sandoz presents the whole 
sweeping panaroma of life on the Plains 
from the end of the Civil War to the end 
of the 19th century. Her account is divid- 
ed into four parts—The Republican Herd, 
The Crossing of the Arkansas, Retreat to 
the Staked Plains, and The Northern 
Herd. 


While the final section of the book is 
devoted to Montana and Southern Al- 
berta, the entire work is replete with fas- 
cinating information. A few samples; 


“With their small weak eyes practical- 
ly lost in the matting of curly hair, they 
(the buffalo) depended almost entirely 
upon their noses to warn them of danger 
and so fed into the wind. In this way they 
sometimes wandered from good range 
into the badlands, or out upon arid waste 
expanses. When thirsty, the whole group 
set out for the water hole on common 
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impulse. The leader, usually a four-year- 
old cow, started down the nearest draw, 
the rest as if by signal fell in line with 
perhaps no more feeding beyond grab- 
bing a mouthful of grass on the move.” 

Miss Sandoz reports the trail of the 
herd in search of water was usually “as 
fine a piece of engineering as any railway 
surveyor could produce.” Buffalo trails 
were followed first by the Indian in 
search of food and ease of travel, later 
by the white man’s roads and railroads. 

How many buffalo were there in the 
four great herds before the hide men 
came? The author quotes estimates as 
high as 50 millions in the 1860's. Only the 
1870 kill in Nebraska, Kansas, Indian 
Territory and Texas for hides can be 
documented, and that was 2,000,000. 

While Miss Sandoz says the guess of 
50,000,000 buffaloes in 1867 probably is 
much too high, General Crook, with long 
experience in buffalo country, favored 
this number. Most oldtimers, the author 
reports, believed there were certainly 
20 to 30 million buffaloes left by 1867, 
15,000,000, at the very least, from the 
Platte south to the Concho of Texas. 

In the fall of 1868 a Kansas-Pacific 
train traveled 120 miles between Ells- 
worth and Sheridan through a continuous 
herd, packed so thick the engineer had 
to stop the train several times. The buf- 
faloes would scarcely get off the track 
for the shrieking, smoke-belching iron 
horse. 
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The Kansas-Pacific advertised a Grand 
Railway Excursion and Buffalo Hunt on 
the Plains. Excursions were run from 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago and cities 
farther East, all routed to Phil Sheridan 
station. The trains arrived on Tuesdays 
and returned eastward the following 
Friday. 

The book recounts anecdotes from the 
careers of William F. “Buffalo Bill’ 
Cody, Wild Bill Hickok, Gen. George A. 
Custer, “Lonesome Charley” Reynolds, 
Billy Dixon and other who figure promi- 
nently in the history of buffalo-hunting 
days. 

One little-known episode tells of 
Hickok’s venture into show business. 
Hickok, after “shooting it out” with some 
cavalrymen who were out to get him, fled 
to Kansas City, then decided to organize 
an animal show. Hickok shipped four 
Comanche Indians he had hired and sev- 
eral live buffalo to Niagara Falls and set 
up his show on vacant ground, but found 
he had no way to collect admissions out 
in the open. He had no tent. 

“Yet how else could be put on the Dar- 
ing Buffalo Chase of the Plains as it was 
advertised, except in the open?” 

Hickok went broke “as fast as any ten- 
derfoot might, sitting in at his table in 
Hays,” writes Miss Sandoz. He had to 
sell the buffalo and get himself and the 
Indians back to Kansas City. By then the 
Seventh Cavalry had been transferred, 
so Bill went back to Hays and was hired 
to clean up on the outlaws and roistering 
cowboys from the cattle trail—a part of 
his story that is better known. 

Miss Sandoz, a novelist as well as a 
writer of history, tells her story graphic- 
ally. She is able to make the reader feel 
the acute discomfort of the buffalo hunt- 
er on the Plains in midwinter, when the 
pelts were thickest and most valuable. 

Montana readers will find the end 
chapters especially interesting, since they 
deal with the last great herds along the 
Yellowstone, Big Horn and Missouri riv- 
ers. She tells exactly how the Indians 
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hunted buffalo in this region, and gives 
full attention to the harvest of bones that 
followed the virtual extinction of the 
buffalo. 

A map showing how the herds shrunk, 
prepared by W. T. Hornaday, famous 
naturalist, and reproductions of old prints 
depicting buffalo hunts enhances the 
book. 

Several minor proofreading or editing 
slips should be corrected if Miss Sandoz’ 
book reaches a revised edition. In the 
foreword, “Anahuac,” the name given to 
the central plateau of Mexico, appears 
as “Anahauc.” Hornaday’s initials are 
erroneously given as “W. J.,” instead of 
“W. T.” The Fort Larned Indian agent in 
the 1870s was E. W. (Ned) Wynkoop, 
not John Wynkoop. But these are trivial 
things, not in the least detracting from 
the magnificent sweep of the narrative 
which plainly displays long and careful 
research, in addition to clear, vivid writ- 
ing. 

“The Buffalo Hunters” is a book every 
collector of western Americana will want 
on his bookshelves, alongside DeVoto’s 
“Course of Empire,” Hanson’s “Conquest 
of the Missouri,’ and Joseph Kinsey 
Howard's “Strange Empire.” 

* 1 * 

COMSTOCK COMMOTION by Lucius 

Beebe, Stanford University Press; 129 

pp., ill., $3.50. 


Reviewed by John M. Schiltz 


Comstock Commotion is similar to War 
and Peace in this: if you read the first 
128 pages you will no doubt finish the 
book. Page 129 is a short page and 
there are no other pages after it. The 
chances are against your getting to page 
128 though because the book isn’t very 
good. 

Mr. Beebe (who is the author) writes 
as he dresses himself—pretentiously: 


Item: “The patent furniture of 
the primeval instrument 
was cold.” 

























































“No schools of journalism 
existed to elevate the 
spurious to the exalted 
level of fictitious respect- 
ability.” 

“Smiting the Amalakites 
hip and thigh beyond the 
walls of Kadesh was 
standard practice in the 
editorial rooms of THE 
ENTERPRISE.” 


Item: 


Comstock Commotion tells the story 
of the Territorial Enterprise, a news- 
paper in Virginia City, Nevada, from 
its first issue in November, 1858, to 
the present date. Beebe writes with 
some authority, he being the present 
owner of the paper, and he has no 
doubt done considerable research to put 
the book together. The idea is much the 
same as Glasscock had when he wrote 
The War of the Copper Kings; quite 
probably the material in Virginia City 
was as rich or richer than in Butte, 
but you will only suspect it from reading 
this book. Not only does Beebe miss with 
his anecdotes, they must be got at 
through a maze of synonyms for perfect- 
ly good words, unnecessary figures of 
speech, non-sequiturs and space-filling 
adjectives. Nor does the book qualify in 
other respects, if there are any left. Per- 
sonally, I quit on page 127. 


a * * 


HELL ON HORSES AND WOMEN, by 
Alice Marriott. University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1953. 290 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Jane R. Stewart 


An unidentified cowman once said 
“the cow business is a damn fine business 
for men and mules, but it’s hell on horses 
and women.” 

This book consists of a variety of 
essays about the lives of the western 
ranch women; each of the twenty-one 
chapters is complete in itself. The stories 
are of uneven merit, some being of more 
interest than others, but the book as a 
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whole is entertaining, fresh and informa- 
tive. Although written specifically about 
ranch women, there is much information 
on the cattle business in general. Wheth- 
er a male reader will get as much pure 
enjoyment out of some of these stories 
as this reviewer is difficult to say, for in 
some instances the man of the house fails 
to measure up as well as the distaff side. 

This is not a book of pioneer days but 
of today, the real-life happenings of 
ranch women at some time during the 
past sixteen years. The locale covers a 
large section of the West, from the Da- 
kotas to Idaho, from the Powder to the 
Rio Grande, in fact just about anywhere 
that cattle is big business. Montanans 
will be pleased to know that a good share 
of the stories are laid at the J. L. Ranch 
on the Powder River. 

The opening story in the series is a 
particularly hilarious one. In it a city 
girl, a born and bred New Yorker, leaves 
that teeming metropolis to go with her 
husband to a small, rather isolated ranch 
in the middle of the state of Nevada. No 
refrigeration, no gas stove, no delica- 
tessen just around the corner. How she 
surmounts this lack of “modern conven- 
iences” makes very humorous reading. 

Another chapter deals with that most 
typical of western entertainment, the 
rodeo. We feel the ranch woman’s fear 
and yet her pride, too, in the son who 
makes a fine bronc ride and who does 
equally well in roping a steer. Even more 
western, perhaps, is the round-up, which 
unlike the rodeo, cannot be transplanted 
to some indoor eastern arena. The story 
of the planning, the preparations, and 
the hard work which all are a part of the 
western round-up is very interesting. 

These stories are of success. There are 
no broken homes, no great tragedies. 
However, as the author observes, “trag- 
edy need not be melodrama, although we 
often confuse the two. Tragedy is a cow 
with a broken leg more often than a hus- 
band suddenly struck dead. Remember, 
always, that these are the stories of 
participants. Women who have lived 
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through things have usually gone be- 
yond them.” 

Miss Marriott writes in a readable 
style and some very clever illustrations 
add to the enjoyment. In format and 
binding, the University of Oklahoma 
Press has produced a volume that fully 
measures up to the standards that one 
has come to expect from them. 


* a * 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WILD 
WEST, by James D. Horan and Pau! 
Sann, Crown Publishers, N.Y.C., 300 
pp., 500 illustrations, $5.95. 


Reviewed by Edmond Christoferson 


In this large-size picture-and-text pre- 
sentation of the bad men vs. the frontier 
marshal and sheriff, Horan and Sann 
have done a lively and important job of 
assembling the story of early-day fron- 
tier American lawlessness. The ‘Wild 
West,” as they interpret it, is a time, as 
well as a place. By wild they mean law- 
less, the era of disorder, violence, fighting 
and killing—“the drama of undisciplined 
and untamed men.” 

While most of the “Wild West” style 
outlawry was concentrated in the inter- 
val between the end of the Civil War and 
the end of the last century, and occurred 
in the westward-moving frontier areas, 
this rogue’s gallery begins with the 
Grays, an organized gang that rustled 
cattle and horses back in Poughkeepsie. 
N. Y., during the Revolutionary War; 
and the Doanes, an outlaw brotherhood 
which plundered and terrorized Pennsy]- 
vania’s Bucks County during the same 
period. The thorough compilation con- 
tinues with rascals like John Murrell, 
California’s Joaquin Murietta, Montana’s 
Road Agent Plummer Gang, and Kid 
Curry, the James boys, the Youngers, 
the saga of the Reno’s, the Daltons, Wyo- 
ming’s Tom Horn, and a lot more. 

The law’s side of the frontier struggle 
for order includes Wyatt Earp, Pat Gar- 
rett, Bill Hickok, and, of course, the ever- 
available Vigilantes in Montana Terri- 
tory and elsewhere. Along with these. 
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author Horan, who, a few years back 
authored an excellent history of the 
famous dectective agency, gives much 
credit to the Pinkertons for their part in 
holding down American banditry. In 
presenting this historic saga of cops and 
robbers against the colorful background 
of their times, the authors make no at- 
tempt to glamorize either team. Instead, 
folklore is trimmed to meet the facts, 
and they’re presented as the sordid, 
brutal, crude, and incompetent lot they 
usually were. 

The book is virtually encyclopedic on 
its subject. It’s full of minor rewards, like 
the origin of the term “cowboy;” how 
“Old Bill” Miner first used the today- 
standard “hands-up” command and the 
time when an incompetent extractionist 
pulled a wrong tooth, Clay Allison sat 
the erring practitioner in his own chair 
and yanked out four of his molars. 

Profuse illustrations throughout, help 
make this tops as a highly visual, im- 
pressively large format, readable vol- 
ume, that presents its subject so well that 
I found myself wanting to dig into the 
volumes mentioned in its long bibliogra- 
phy. 


cS aK XK 
EMPIRE ON WHEELS, by Mary Lund 
and Raymond W. Settle. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 153 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Jack W. Groutage 

Sic transit gloria mundi! 

So the Settles end their latest contri- 
bution to western history. But they 
might have added that as one earthly 
fame passes, it helps a greater one to 
arise in its place. 

For, even though William Bradford 
Waddell’s grave lies unmarked, the in- 
fant West he helped whelp now feeds, 
clothes, houses and powers much of this 
nation. 

Empire on Wheels, sixth in Stanford 
University’s transportation series, is the 
story of William H. Russell, William 
Bradford Waddell and Alexander Ma- 
jors. 
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This may mean little to those not 
western history students. But, as the 
book shows, these three men furnished 
the wheels and feet upon which men and 
goods traveled to the West in the mid- 
19th century. 

America has always depended upon 
transportation for growth. Wheels, water 
and feet carried Manifest Destiny from 
coast to coast—and wings carry it out- 
ward. 

Russell, Waddell and Majors supplied 
most of these wheels and feet during one 
of the most riotous periods of this west- 
ward movement, the decades just before 
the Civil War. 

Even though you may not have heard 
of the trip of entrepreneurs—for they 
were basically businessmen — you cer- 
tainly have heard of some of their busi- 
ness ventures. 

Buffalo Bill and the Pony Express? 
Bill was one of the riders that Russell, 
as originator of the Pony Express, hired 
and paid. 

The Forty Niners? Russell, Wadell 
and Majors fed, clothed, sometimes 
transported, and carried mail to them. 

Soldiers and Indians? Russell, Wad- 
dell and Majors for years supplied fron- 
tier troops with food, clothing and equip- 
ment, carried west on government con- 
tract. 

The Mormon war? Russell, Wadell 
and Majors—carrying army supplies— 
were embroiled in this, and burned out 
of business for a while. 

Pike’s Peak or Bust? Russell, Wadell 
and Majors ran freight and stage lines 
for Colorado bound gold seekers. 

Last Chance Gulch? Russell, Waddell 
and Majors even tried one fling at 
freighting to Montana’s northern gold 
bonanza, to freeze out on Big Hole pass 
in mid-winter. 

The Santa Fe trail? They got their 
start freighting American goods to the 
newly-breached Spanish settlements. 

Coast-to-coast railroad? They pre- 
ceded it with their Central Overland 
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California and Pike’s Peak Express Com- 
pany stages across the same sagebrush 
plains and mountains the Union and 
Central Pacific traveled a few years later. 

Empire on Wheels shows how impor- 
tant these three men were to our early 
West. The Settles also show that Russell, 
Waddell and Majors were simply busi- 
nessmen, human beings. They are shown 
promoting, failing (the Pony Express 
was one failure), quarreling, making 
money, re-investing it, speculating, lob- 
bying in Washington for war contracts. 
and demanding that their ox drivers 
pledge not to swear, drink or break the 
Sabbath. This last was Majors’ idea, and 
he made it stick! 

Settle, now a resident of Monte Vista, 
Colo., writes of this phase of history with 
especial care—Majors was his ancestor. 
A writer for some 25 years, Settle is also 
known for his March of the Mounted 
Riflemen, and magazine articles. Mrs. 
Settle did much of the research. 

This book emphasizes neither the spec- 
tacular nor the dull. Naturally, then, 
parts of the book seem to plod through 
ledgers and bankruptcy records, while 
other parts seem to gallop along with 
Pony Express or race before howling 
blizzards. Altogether, a find for the his- 
torian and interesting for the casual 
reader, and for that reason, although it 
first came out several years ago, it re- 
ceives mention here. 


LIFE IN THE FAR WEST, by George 
Frederick Ruxton. Edited by LeRoy 
R. Hafen with a foreword by Mae Reed 
Porter, University of Oklahoma Press: 
Norman. 252 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by John T. Vance, III. 
“Then we charged on ’em, and they 
clears off like running’ cows; and I takes 
the hair off of the two we made meat of; 
and I do believe thar’s some of them 
scalps on my old leggings yet.” Thus 
speaks Killbuck, Mountain Man First 

Class, as he sat by the fire, sucking wetlv 

on a wooden pipe stuffed with “bacca” at 
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one end. The end of his tale is punctuated 
by a whirr of arrows, bloody yells and a 
tough fight with fifty “Rapahos.” 

Ruxton’s tales of Kilbuck and LaBonte 
and, not incidentally, of himself, appear- 
ed in England in Blackwood’s Magazine 
in 1848. Mrs. Porter’s foreword points 
out that Life in the Far West is fictional- 
ized history, factual but not a reliable his- 
torical chronicle. This is a professional 
view, undoubtedly correct, but not to be 
shared by the off-hand reader of western 
history. The events recited in the book 
all happened in one way or another in 
one place or another and the reader can 
glow with excitement at the knowledge 
that such things were actually experi- 
enced by some of his brothers among the 
human race. 

Professor Hafen’s notes are informative 
and helpful to the reader. His Appendix 
B, an esay entitled Who Were LaBonte 
and Kilbuck? which is found at the end 
of the book, should in the opinion of this 
reviewer be read before starting Chap- 
ter I. It is a bit of fascinating historical 
detective work which greatly added to 
this reviewer’s enjoyment of the book. 

Life in the Far West is must reading 
for today’s mountain man and at the 
above price it is a bargain for the biblio- 
phile. 





DANGER WEST! by Robert McCaig, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1954, 243 pp., 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by John T. Vance, III. 


This book is one in a series that Dodd, 
Mead & Company calls its “Silver Star 
Westerns.” Robert McCaig, the author, is 
a Montanan who knows his state and 
how to write about it. 

Danger West is the fictional story of a 
small Montana town and its struggle to 
rid itself of the gambling element, which 
is being covertly encouraged by the 
County Attorney and Sheriff. This is the 
classic situation in many Montana com- 
munities today. It is an axiom of law en- 
forcement that gambling cannot flourish 
in any community without at least the 
tacit approval of the County Attorney 
and the Sheriff. The Montana reader 
need only look about him to observe the 
truth of this. 

Joe Baring, the hero, is a sharp shoot- 
ing veteran of World War II and the 
Korean business who made a peacetime 
living as a dam worker until the tragic 
death of a friend imbues him with a 
dizzying fear of heights. He returns home 
to northwest Montana, signs on as a 
deputy sheriff and all Hell breaks loose. 

Danger West! is entertainment for all 
ages. It should make a bang-up movie. 





MORE BUFFALO BONES... 


RIDING THE HIGH COUNTRY, 
the story of the late cowboy, Tom- 
my Tucker, of Livingston. co- 
authored by Grace Stone Coates, 
is finally getting the recognition 
it has long deserved. Universal- 


rights, according to J. H. Gipson 


Short Stories, scheduled for mid- 
summer release. There’s good rea- ever, is a Buffalo Bone’s scoop! 
son why. Jane Burnett, for some 
years, was a top woman rodeo per- 
former; and she knows ranch life 
intimately. Most 

International has purchased movie have this setting. 
above is confusing, relax! It’s her 


@ BIG NEWS ON CUSTER, how- 


Perhaps the best yet of a plethora 
of Custeriana — the book that 
could end all books on Custer — is 
finally assured of publication. The 
fine University of Oklahoma Press 


of her stories 
If the name 


of Caxton Printers, who published 
the book. Incidentally, Grace 
Coates is a Montana writer of real 
substance, worthy of far more ac- 
claim than she has yet received. 


@ WRITERS UNLIMITED. we 
hope were on hand when the con- 
test sponsored by the Bozeman 
Writers’ group of the Montana In- 
stitute of the Arts closed on Dec. 
1. According to Mrs. Evan D. 
White, contest chairman, any Mon- 
tanan was eligible to compete in 
four classes of writing: short 
stories, juvenile fiction, non-fic- 
tion articles and poetry — except 
professional writers and members 
of M.I.A. writers’ groups. 


@ THE TROPHY by Jane Bur- 
nett of Lewistown, has been selec- 
ted for the 1955 Oberfirst An- 
thology of Best Original Short- 





maiden and pen name. For some 
years now, she has been Mrs. 
Woody Smith! 


@ THE CUSTER MYTH... more 
of a source book and fountain of 
encyclopedic detail on the tragic 
affair on the Little Big Horn in 
1876, than a source of entertain- 
ment — just got under the wire. 
It was in print only a short time 
when the author, Col. William 
Alexander Graham, U. S. Army re- 
tired, died at the age of 79. in 
Corona, California. A one-time 
Chicago lawyer who also served as 
Judge Advocate General, Col. Gra- 
ham first attracted attention with 
his “The Story of the Little Big 
Horn,” published in 1926, and the 
result of some 40 years of inten- 
sive research and study of the 
Custer Massacre. It was followed 
by “Official Record of the Reno 
Court of Inquiry.” 


has a May 1955 press date on Edgar 
I. Stewart’s “Custer’s Luck.” In 
the words of Savoie Lottinville. of 
the Oklahoma Press, this “is not 
another rehash of the Custer story, 
but (rather) a comprehensive, 
beautifully connected account of 
the whole great — and often dis- 
astrous — period of Indian wars 
in the northwest, including Mon- 
tana. It will be large and very 
handsomely illustrated.” Not only 
because Ed Steward has been a 
real friend of this Society, a 
talented contributor to this maga- 
zine, and a constant researcher in 
the Montana Historical Library, 
but because we know that he has 
what it takes to produce the mag- 
hum opus on Custer, we are 
thrilled and delighted by this 


news! 
[THE END] 
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e@ WEST OF NORTH might be a 
confused direction, but it is not 
at all confusing as the title of an 
interesting new piece of fiction by 
Montana’s newest author, Wilbur 
G. Renshaw of Browning. It deals 
with frontier days of the late '70’s, 
when the Blackfeet were an im- 
pressive and unspoiled people, still 
uncontaminated by the white in- 
truders, and living well on their 
great staff of life, the buffalo. The 
novel, just published by Vantage 
Press of New York, by the two- 
term mayor of the interesting vil- 
lag2 adjoining the Blackfeet Res- 
ervation near Glacier National 
Park, is rewarding reading 


e MEN AND MOUNTAINS are 
two things that Montana has, in 
rugged, raw-boned abundance! 
Therefore we think it fortuitous 
that the rugged little human dy- 
namo, Irving (Shorty) Shope who 
learned to paint range subjects by 
working the range around Miles 
City — and who has done some 
magnificent work in the new 
state museum) is associated with 
2 new book, titled The Men and 
The Mountains. “Shorty” has done 
the illustrations for the book by 
William Brandon, just off the 
presses of Wm. Morrow & Co.., 
New York. The last, major. book- 
illustrating job by Shope which 
really impressed us, was Joseph 
Kinsey Howard's Strange Empirc. 


A 


A really magnificent job! 


@ UPHILL PULL is the way 
Albert J. Partoll of Missoula. a 
member of our board of trustees 
describes the initial launching of 
this magazine. five winters ago 
“The slogan: To preserve, publish 
promote and perpetuate Montana’s 
history was worked out after 
numerous pencil scratchings,” a 
recent letter from A.J.P. states, “‘sc 
that the State Legislature could 
understand, at a glance, the pur- 
pose of the magazine. It was an 
uphill fight . . . but the first issue 
was ready in time to help win the 
first adequate appropriation in 
years. The magazine is now part 
of Montana and has justified its 
creation, existence ahd support of 
the Legislature. The future ap- 
pears assured an. may the fates 
be ever friendly to its welfare!” 
We thank Mr. Partoll for these 
sentiments and hasten to add that 
as we start our fifth year the 
nagazine has grown phenomenally, 
is financially independent of the 
Legislature and is the most widely 
read journal of its kind in the 
Nation. Amen. 


@® DAN CUSHMAN. one of the 
State’s most prolific fiction writers, 
will soon have screen credit for the 
movie version of his book. “Tim- 
beriack.” Filmed in British Co- 
lumbia, it will feature Sterling Hay- 
den, Vera Ralston, Adolph Menjou, 
and Hoagy Carmichael. Hoagy, the 
Indiana songbird, has composed 
five songs especially for the pic- 
ture — and, of course, he will 
portray a timber town piano 
plaver 





BUFFALO BONES 


BOOK CHAT AND OTHER BITS 
FROM TREASURE STATE PRAIRIES... 


~~) 

e A GOOD YARN will someday e@ THE WRITERS’ WRITER of 
emerge when the right write Montana authors, according to 
sinks his teeth in the epic story of Mark Boesch of Hamilton, is the 
the two-year roundup of the late Joseph Kinsey Howard. A 
famed Pablo-Allard buffalo herd Forest Service dispatcher. Mark 
It started in the Flathead Valley has found time—coupled with real 
in 1906. when 200 huinp backs of ability—to produce some _ excel- 
the total herd of some 800 were lent juveniles, including “The 
shipped to the Canadian govern- Lawless Land” (intrigue among 
ment to enable restocking of the the road agents and vigilantes of 
almost extinct animal. The color- Virginia City, Mont.), “Fire Fight- 
ful characters, Michel Pablo and er” (incorporating his own experi- 
Charley Allard, had built the herd ences in this daring Montana ac- 
from buffalo calves raised by tivity), and “Beyond the Mus- 
Walking Coyote in the Milk Rive: kingum” (perhaps his own boy- 
country in the 1870's, crossed wit! hood experiences in Ohio). Boesch 
stock from Buffalo Jones’ herd of is also much in demand as a 
Nebraska. The Canadian govern- speaker. In addition to extolling 
ment paid $200,000 for the 200 Joe Howard, Mark hits the bull's 
ruminants eve with an excellent suggestion, 

in the course of his lectures. He 
@ THE ASHES of the late Winold is telling Montana audiences that 
Reiss, a very talented painter who a concerted effort should be made 
devoted many years to perpetu- for publicizing worthwhile child- 
ating, on canvas, the wonderful ren's reading lists. Actually there 
faces of countless members of the is an abundance of good, clean and 
Blackfeet tribe, are now part and authentic reading available for 
parcel of the ashes of many gen- juveniles if the parents only 
erations of his Blackfeet broth- knew what, and where to find it 
ers. This fall, William Buffalo 
Hide and George Bull Child di- 
rected ceremonies, solemnly at- @ RUSSELL FANS will be de- 
tended by many members of the lighted to know that our lithog- 


tribe, in which the earthly remain 
of the famed artist were returned 


tot 


. 
low 
Jud 
ten 
late 


women at Bannack, her great- 
grandmother, appeared in the 
summer issue of this magazine in 


raphers are just completing repro- 
duction of a very significant early 


he adopted soil which he loved CMR. oil The Herd Quitter.” 
MONTANANS who have fol- Before being acquired by the So- 
ed the career of Frances Dun ciety this was for many years the 
ge — whose beautifully writ- property of Col. Wallis Huide- 

account of the courageous koper, prominent pioneer cattle- 
r years of the first white man of Big Timber. They will ap- 


preciate, too. we believe, the op- 
portunity to buy at a very modest 


1953 — were delighted to learn price, fine four-color prints which 
that 54 was an even better vear will appear on our cover, here- 
for her. She rated articles in bot! after Most of these are first re- 
The Atlantic Magazine and in Col- productions 


liers. Her “second life,’”’ which we 


had 


the pleasure of running in 


1953, originally appeared in The @ A QUARTER CENTURY AGO, 


Atlantic. The Judges now live at 


almost to the day, Wallace Co- 


Santa Fe, where Paul, her hus- : “one me 
band, is superintendent of Bande- burn, quoted by the Great Falls 
lier National Monument. Previous- Tribune as “rapidly gaining recog- 
ly they were at Grand Teton Na- nition as a writer of western fic- 
tional Park in Wyoming tion,”’ published his first book. It 
was titled “Mavericks”: was a 
@ COWBOY ARTIST Charlie tale of cattle rustling and range 
Russell, who throughout his long warfare; and appeared under the 
and lively lifetime never aspired imprint of The Century Company 
to be more than an “illustrator.” of New York 
will ride again — to the delight of 
Russell fans the world over in 
two impressive new books now @e DESERT CACHE may not 
going to press. C.M.R.’s fine oil. sound like a Montana _ subiect: 
“The Roundup” will appear in the nor is it. But it is significant be- 
end-sheets of a book by Lewis cause it is one of the latest West- 
Nordyke, published by William ern books among more than 100 
Morrow & Co. His “Indian Hunt- published works by Dorothy Bo- 
er’s Return” has been selected by nar of Montana’s High-line coun- 
Savoie Lottinville, managing edi- try. Perhaps you missed this. be- 
tor of the University of Oklahoma cause Mrs. Bonar, who started her 
Press, to appear in a 1955 book prolific writing streak with “Soli- 
“The Indian and the Horse.” John tude Range” published by Phoenix 
C. Ewers, Smithsonian Institution Press in 1947, usually writes under 
curator of anthropology, and a the pen name of either Dave 
real authority on the Montana In- Baron or D. L. Bonar. Illinois 
dian, suggested the painting as born, and Chicago educated. Mrs. 
the best ever done of Indians Bonar writes from her ranch home 
packing slaughtered buffalo on near Lohman, where she has re- 
horseback. Both are from our fine sided since 1941. She is an active 
collection in the Charles M. Rus- member of the Montana Institute 
sell Room here of the Arts. 
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NUGGETS 


Che Pioneer Press divulges 
both nuggets ano fool ‘ gold 


from frontier placering 


A CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Virginia City, 
December 27, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Herald: 

Knowing that force of circumstances 
placed many persons far from home, and 
upon the bounty of Capitolans for holi- 
day dinners and entertainments, Judge 
Murphy and lady, out of the goodness of 
their heart, (they twain are one) devised 
and executed a plan which made glad 
the hearts and stomachs of twenty or 
more on Christmas. At their residence, 
by special invitation, there assembled 
Dr. Mitchell, President of the Council; 
Harry Comly, Speaker of the House; 
Hons. Owen, Fisher, Lawrence, Beck, 
Lowry of Lewis and Clark, Lowry of Jef- 
ferson, Dixon, Stapieton, and Vivian- 
Joint Judiciary Committee; Judges Sym- 
es, Warren and Knowles, Code Commis- 
sioners; Judge Hosmer, wife and daugh- 
ter; Auditor Rodgers. and wife; Theo. 
Muffly and wife; Mrs. Stapleton, Mr. 
Hall, Fred Cope, of the Montanian; Hen- 
ry Wilkinson, of the Gazette, and the 
“Judge.” As was intended by the affable 
host and make-you-feel-perfectly-at- 
home hostess, both contributing towards 
the sociability of the occasion very ma- 
terially, everybody felt merry. At the 
proper time, to a table which almost 
weakened under its avoirdupois of roast 
turkey and everything else good, we sat 
down and displayed a genuine apprecia- 
tion of the evident care taken to gratify 
the most epicurean palate or exacting 
appetite. Never, since leaving in early 
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life her sheltering roof, protecting coun- 
sel, and generous board, have I been so 
forcibly reminded of “my aunt’s real old- 
fashioned Christmas dinners.” After din- 
ner, parlor entertainment and amuse- 
ment were kept up until nearly dissipat- 
ing hours, when the reluctant “good eve- 
nings” were said. Judge Murphy and 
family, we understand, are soon to take 
up their residence at Bozeman. In the 
Judge Virginia will lose an enterprising 
citizen, an honorable and high-minded 
gentleman, and in his wife one of its 
brightest stars from the firmament of its 
social circle ... JUDGE. 

January 4, 1872. 

The Weekly Herald, 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

The Herald editors acknowledge the 
following “items” furnished them on 
Christmas day: 

A suit of clothes for the senior, from 
a well known Main St. dealer, whose 
modesty forbids the publication of his 
name. 

Ink stand, paper-holder, cigar-case, 
and other articles of virtu from Col. 
Lyon, of the Novelty Store. 

Box Havana Cigars, bottle Scotch 
Whiskey, and other luxuries, from Lee- 
man & Newman, “Boulder” block. 













“Compliments of the ‘Kiyus’,” neatly 
done up in a glass case and a silver stop- 
per. 

A beef roast — finest in the market — 
from James Blake, Denver Market, Rod- 
ney St. 

Tobacco, smoking and chewing,— 
choicest brands — from Koeningsberger, 
Main St. 

Helena Weekly Herald, 


December 31, 1868. 


* %* * 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 

It has been the custom from an early 
period to observe the first day of the 
new year in the Church by the Feast of 
the Circumcision, and by all classes in 
the bestowal of presents. Every nation 
has its peculiar and distinctive modes 
of celebrating the day, but the usage of 
conferring gifts prevails everywhere 
among civilized people. It is a day, also, 
when we should review the events of 
the past year, a day when we should give 
thanks to Providence for His mercies to 
us all, and, as a return therefore, firmly 
resolve to make a better record for the 
coming year, than that of the past. 

As a people, we of Montana have cause 
to be thankful for the progress of our 
Territory during the year which closes 
today. Although until near the beginning 
of summer, our placers were almost idle 
for want of water, yet copious and un- 
usual rains gave us an abundant supply, 
just as many began to feel discouraged; 
the grasshoppers were thus destroyed, 
and our farmers made glad by a rich 
harvest; navigation on the Missouri for 
the largest steamers was extended be- 
yond the time anticipated; the immigra- 
tion to the Territory, tho’ not large, was 
yet important; new machinery was intro- 
duced; additional mills were erected; 
new ledges opened and worked; fresh 
discoveries made; many miles of arti- 
ficial water-courses brought to rich de- 
posits of gold; a Territorial Fair inaugu- 
rated with unlooked for success; and 
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many improvements, buildings, and en- 
terprises of every kind, projected or 
carried out; all of which are visible in 
the growth and increased prosperity of 
Helena and other towns in the Territory. 


We can congratulate ourselves upon 
the fact that in this vicinity where one 
year ago the production of our quartz 
mills was limited to perhaps $10,000 per 
week, with frequent interruptions, the 
yield is now more than doubled and con- 
stant; while in many other sections of 
the Territory the same increase in 
quartz-crushing is noticeable. In silver 
and lead, we know that much has been 
done, and even now certain parties are 
preparing to commence smelting large 
quantities of silver ore within a very few 
days, with the intention of shipping the 
metal East to be separated there. So rich 
is the ascertained yield of many of our 
silver ledges, that the lead will more 
than pay the cost of production and ship- 
ment, leaving a profit to operators in 
many cases of $150 to a ton of silver. 
In placer mining we have the most grati- 
fying evidences that the yield during the 
past year is without precedent in any 
country, and will steadily increase in the 
future. In truth we can say that next sea- 
son Montana will astonish the world by 
the largest yield of precious metals ever 
made in one year by a mining district of 
similar extent to the one already de- 
veloped here. 


Our agricultural and other interests 
have kept even pace with the progress in 
mining, and we can begin another year 
with every confidence that a new and 
prosperous era has been dawned upon 
Montana — such as perhaps is _ not 
dreamed of in the philosophy of those 
whose vision into futurity is always ob- 
scured by the darkness of today. 


Let us celebrate. 
Helena Weekly Herald, 
January 7, 1869. 
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By K. Ross Toole 


Ninector’s Roundup 





The magazine you hold in your hands 
has the largest circulation of any maga- 
zine of history in the United States. It 
is edited and published in Montana. Yet 
it has a larger circulation in New York 
City than in any Montana county. It is 
on nearly as many newsstands in Texas 
as in Montana. It has more subscribers 
in Europe than it had in all of Montana 
a few short years ago. Why? 

Because it is the only magazine dedi- 
cated to the proposition that authentical- 
ly written history is a saleable com- 
modity. Because the West and its dra- 
matic heritage has long since struck the 
national consciousness as something 
unique. The pulps, movies and television, 
have long since proved that the old west, 
the west of cowboys, Indians, miners and 
vigilantes could capture the imagination 
of every age group. But it took this 
magazine to prove that the truth is better 
than fiction and that footnotes needn’t 
bleed history of its substance and drama. 

In its fifth year of publication this 
magazine has given the lie to every con- 
tention that history is the business of 
historians and that laymen have no busi- 
ness dabbling in it. And we are proud 
to have attracted to these pages the 
talents of A. B. Guthrie, Jr.; Bernard 
DeVoto; J. Frank Dobie and Richard L. 
Neuberger. These men, along with a 
host of academic historians and “ama- 
teur” historians, have made this maga- 
zine a going and profitable institution. 
Profitable, that is, for the state of Mon- 
tana which, because of the magazine’s 
success, pays not one cent for its publica- 
tion. 
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our fifth anni- 


To Montanans on this, 
versary we say: look us over carefully. 
This issue inaugurates a new full color 
cover and a new Kodachrome back cover, 
aimed at the tourist trade. The maga- 
zine is a superb state advertising me- 
dium. And it doesn’t take a cent of your 
tax money. It has pumped more good 
history into Montana’s school system in 
four years than all other mediums com- 
bined in a half century. It has put our 
rich heritage on the market—and in 
competition with the slickest magazines 
on the newsstands it has prospered and 
grown. 

No one on the Historical Society’s staff, 
least of all Michael Kennedy (managing 
editor) and the man most responsible for 
the magazine’s success, is ready to crow 
and sit back in comfort. We have a long 
way to go and we know it. 

But on this anniversary we can at 
least say that we are on the way—and 
hope that everyone who has come with 
us this far will stick with us for the full 
ride. 








HO, HUM ...A DULL DAY IN 1866 

Sunday was a lively day. A great num- 
ber of horses and plenty of other stock 
changed hands. Fighting began early, the 
first set-to taking place before 9 a. m., 
between two residents of the city. After 
this there was a lull which continued 
unbroken until late in the evening, when 
hostilities were resumed. 


—Montana Post, 
Virginia City, Montana, 
November 10, 1866. 











This past September Paul C. Phillips 
retired as professor of history at Mon- 
tana State University. Except for an in- 
terruption or two Paul Phillips has been 
at the University since 1911. 


This brief tribute will not chronicle 
the administrative posts held by Dr. Phil- 
lips; nor will it make more than passing 
mention of his impressive list of publica- 
tions beginning with his brilliant The 
West in the Diplomacy of the American 
Revolution which was published in 1913. 
Since 1913 Paul Phillips has been a very 
productive scholar—certainly the most 
productive in quality and quantity that 
the M. S. U. department of history has 
ever had the good fortune to employ. 


Montana owes Paul Phillips a great 
deal, because, unlike many a scholar who 
has come here he (1) has stayed here, 
(2) has turned his talents and training in 
the direction of publication in Montana 
and Northwest history. Lesser and un- 
imaginative scholars have a habit of con- 
fining themselves unalterably to the field 
of their doctoral dissertation—no matter 
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A TRIBUTE TO 


DR. PAUL C. PHILLIPS 


BY K. ROSS TOOLE 


where they happen to be or how readily 
available the source material. Not so Paul 
Phillips, and Montana has benefitted as 
a consequence. 


But a bibliography is only the starting 
place as a measure of Paul Phillips’ 
actual scholarly production. He has been 
responsible for a really tremendous 
amount of research through his seminars 
and graduate students. The list of MA 
theses turned out under his direction is 
very impressive. Few of his graduate 
students have escaped his penetrating 
and often caustic criticism; and all of 
them have been the better for it. He could 
never stand sloppy research and he was 
equally intolerant of sloppy writing. 
Many a Phillips student has emerged 
from his office red of face—with even 
redder seminar or thesis—cut to ribbons 
by the red pencil. 

The University will miss Paul Phillips 
sorely, but Montana still has him. He is 
now hard at work on his two volume his- 
tory of the Fur Trade which is about 
ready for the publishers. 


The Historical Society of Montana pays 
tribute to Paul C. Phillips. He has been 
more responsible than any other man for 
the renaissance in Montana history, a 
renaissance that we at the Historical So- 
ciety are endeavoring to maintain. 
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NEW ENGLAND FURNITYURE 


The antique pieces shown on this 
page are from a prominent New Eng- 
land collection. They represent some 
of the finest examples of 18th century 
craftsmanship. Prices and larger 
photographs of individual pieces may 
be obtained by writing the Historical 
Society of Montana, Helena, Mon- 
tana.* The collection may be seen by 
appointment. 


* These are New England antiques 
and are not being sold from the So- 
ciety’s own collection. 
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SEE SCENIC, MAJESTIC MONTANA FOR THE VACATION OF YOUR LIFE 





ulrOss Peattie once wrote: 
» is high, having more 
within its borders than any 


her state. Wyoming is wide, with 


between 
Grand 

» with 
takes all 


desc ribe 


magnificent sweep, 
| inexh tible 









